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ABSTRACT 


WILL THE HIP HOP GENERATION BE A DISCIPLE FOR CHRIST? 

BY 

PEGGY ADRIEN 

The Hip Hop culture has a great influence on Christian teenagers. Unfortunately, 
those of the Haitian community have a lack of understanding of Hip Hop. Most elders in 
the Haitian community view Hip Hop as the music that is corrupting their children; while 
their children’s view it as a way to fit-in or to assimilate into the American culture. What 
most Haitian American Christian teenagers are unaware of are the philosophical-spiritual- 
religious teaching that are in Hip Hop, known as the knowledge of self or the fifth 
element of Hip Hop. These teachings are taught by the Universal Zulu Nation, The 
Nations of Gods and Earth (Five Percenters) and the Temple of Hiphop. These teachings 
are antithetical to the Christian faith. 

This project will attempt to further deepen the Christian youth’s commitment to 
Jesus Christ, through discipleship. Therefore, an ethnography will be used to assess how 
much they know about their Haitian culture, Hip Hop culture and Christianity. Also, they 
will be encouraged to have a working definition of discipleship, through a series of 
assignment that will encourage self-assessment and creativity. The aim is to allow them 
to get to a place where being a Christian is their way of life. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 
Welcome to the Neighborhood 


Zion Church of the Truth is located in Canarsie, a neighborhood in the borough of 
Brooklyn, in New York City. Canarsie has a population of about 96,301 people according 
to the 2000 Census. The neighborhood is 85% Blacks-African Americans and 
Caribbean. One of the Caribbean groups represented in Canarsie are Haitians. Our 
church is one of the six Haitian churches in Canarsie. There are two Haitian Baptist 
churches, two Seven Day Adventist churches, one Corps de Christ (Body of Christ 
church) and one Pentecostal church (that’s our church). 

I would say that Canarsie is mostly a middle-class community. Even though 
“There is no consensus definition of ‘middle class’; neither is there an official 
government definition. What constitutes the middle class is relative, subjective and not 
easily defined.” 1 I would define middle-class as being at least 15% above the poverty 
line. “The Office of Management and Budget defined the poverty threshold level as less 
than $21,954 for a family of four in 2009 and $10,956 for an individual.” 2 Canarsie is a 
middle-class community, because the average family income is above $42,000. Like 
many middle-class communities in the United States, Canarsie was not exempt from the 

1 John W. Schoen, “Who or What Is the Middle Class?: Economic Data Can't Fully Explain Why 
so Many Feel Financially Squeezed,” NBCNews.com, 10/17/2007. http://www.nbcnews.com/id/21272238/ 
ns/us_news-gut_check/t/who-or-what-middle-class#.UV5jlnAWFuo (accessed April 5, 2013). 

2 Les Christie, “Poverty in the U.s. Spikes,” CNN Money, September 16, 2010. http:// 
money.cnn.com/2010/09/16/news/economy/Census_poverty_rate/index.htm (accessed April 5, 2013). 
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real estate crisis of the past five years. There were many unsold houses and store fronts 
that needed to be leased. If you are interested in real estate in Canarsie you should know 
that the zip code is 11236. We are served by Community Board 18 and the police precinct 
is 69. 3 Our New York State senator is John L. Sampson, District 19. 

There is now commercial progress in Canarsie, with the development of new 
business on Flatlands Avenue between East 80 th Street and East 85 th Street and to the east 
on Rockaway Parkway between Farragut Ave and Seaview Ave. There is a mall in 
Canarsie on Remsen Avenue, which was a desolate place for commerce. Avenue L has 
gone through many changes in the past ten years that have attracted several new 
businesses, including Caribbean restaurants like Dougie’s and Richard’s Diner. These 
two Caribbean restaurants were an addition to two older Caribbean restaurants Bamboo 
Garden and Ambience. The increase in Caribbean cuisine is a testament to the increase of 
Caribbean demographics in Canarsie. Another attraction is The Canarsie Park that has 
developed more facilities for recreational activities, like skateboarding. 

Even though, the demographics changed in Canarsie there are some things that 
remained as fixtures in the community. You will still find in the neighborhood Armande 
Pizza, Original Pizza Shop, Marty’s Phannacy in the neighborhood, as well as Havin’-A- 
Party, which caters to all your party needs. Also, on the corner of E. 94 th Street and 
Flatlands, you have the “Seddio Christmas House” 4 display every year. Many people 
come to see this spectacular display of lights and Christmas decorations. Despite all the 

3 http://www.brooklyn.com/map-16.html. 

4 http://www.canarsiecourier.eom/news/2010-12-09/Other_NewsCanarsies_Christmas_House_ 
Lights_Santas_Way.html. 
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commercial improvement in Canarsie, a noticeable negative in the neighborhood are two 
troubled schools, Canarsie High School and South Shore High School. These schools 
had to be closed due to poor performance, but were reopened after being divided into 
smaller academies. Nonetheless, in my opinion Canarsie is one of the top five 
neighborhoods in Brooklyn. 

The main road in Canarsie is Flatlands Avenue. If you drive southwest on 
Flatlands you will reach Ralph Avenue. Once you cross Ralph Avenue you will enter 
another neighborhood called Flatlands. If you drive northeast on Flatlands Avenue pass 
E. 108 th Street you will enter East New York. The other large street in Canarsie is Remsen 
Avenue. Remsen Avenue takes you to Camasie Park and to what is called the junction 
(where Linden Blvd, Kings High Way, and Remsen Avenue meet). Once you cross the 
junction you are in Crown Heights — where I grew up. Remsen Avenue is the street that 
divides Canarsie. 5 A person may say “I live in the 80’s or I live in the 90’s.” which lets 
you know on which side of Remsen Avenue they live. Of course, each side claims their 
side is better. I can say that the 90’s have less active than the 80’s. Most of the 
commerce of Canarsie is in the 80’s. My church, Zion Church of the Truth is in the 80’s. 

If you are traveling to Canarsie you can enter through exit 13, Rockaway 
Parkway, off the Belt Parkway, or take the L Train to the last stop, Rockaway Parkway, 
Canarsie. When you get off the Belt Parkway, you can stop by the Canarsie Piers and do 
some fishing. When you get off the L train you can go shopping or get on the B42, B6, or 
B82, to get to your destination. When you arrive you will see youths at the Canarsie park 

5 http://maps.google.com. 
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playing sports like basketball, hand ball, baseball and cricket. While other youths are 
sitting and conversing with friends. If you decide to work out at the Paerdegat Athletic 
Club, you will see the South Shore High School Track team having practice in the 
facility. In the summer you will see the youth who participate in Paerdegat summer 
camp. On Seaview Avenue, you have the HES Community Center and a public library. 
HES Community center has a summer camp program with 400 children. 6 Also, they have 
music lessons there. That is where my sister learned how to play the violin. If you go 
over to John Wilson, I.S. 211, or Isaac Bildersee, I.S. 68, you will see the youth playing 
basketball. On Avenue L, the young people hang out at the Big Apple Sports. Off of 
Avenue L on E. 94 th Street, they are at Knights of Columbus St. Pius X Council 4541. 
Also, they are at synagogues, mosques, and churches. On any given Sunday you will see 
youths in their Sunday best going to worship. One worship center they are going to is 
mine. 

Unfortunately, on October 29, 2013, Canarsie was not exempt from the 
devastation that hurricane Sandy left behind. The area known as the Paerdegats, which is 
between E. 80 th Street and Paedergat North was flooded. That night my sisters and their 
family had to evacuate and seek refuge at my parent’s home. They escaped just in time. 
The water from Jamaica Bay, over flowed into the basin, which lead to streets and homes 
being flooded. It was a frightening experience for my sisters who watched the water rise 
in the home. One of my sisters lived in the basement of that house, she lost all her 
possessions, but was grateful that this did not happen when she and her family were 

6 Zoe G. Thomas “H.E.S Community Center Offers Something for Everyone.” http:// 
www.canarsiecourier.com/news/2008-08-14/OtherNews/023.html (accessed January 10, 2013). 
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asleep. The basement of the house is completely ruined. It will take a while to 
reconstruct. On that Friday, I went to my sister’s house to help empty out the basement. 
The smell was unbearable. The stench made me have to frequently go outside for air. It 
took several days for the garbage in that area to be picked up. There are many other 
people in my church who suffered the same fate. We thank God that he had sent us a 
warning that a disaster was coming, through the prophetess, when we were in prayer in 
August. God did cover the congregation, it could have been worse. We believe that 
prayer in August covered us. That is why I am thankful that Eglise la Verite de Sion is a 
praying church. 

So, let’s start from the beginning of the church history. Eglise la Verite was 
founded by Rev. Immacula Beaubrun, my grandmother, in 1971 in Brooklyn, NY. She 
also established a church in Haiti with her son Rev. Jacques C. Adrien, my father, in 
1977. In 1982, our family migrated to Brooklyn from Haiti. Rev. Jacques C. Adrien 
ministered as an assistant pastor in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, for 13 years. He was 
commissioned by God, in 1996 to establish a second church, Eglise la Verite de Sion 
(Zion Church of the Truth), in Canarsie, Brooklyn. In 2000, he founded a third church, 
Eglise la Verite de la Grace (Grace Church of the Truth), in Stamford, CT. 

An integral part of our ministry is prophecy and divine healing. Rev. Beaubrun 
was a prophet. She operated in the gifts of prophecy and divine healing. She established 
a seven day divine healing prayer service called “Le Sept Tour de Jericho” (The Seven 
Days of Jericho). In this prayer service, some would sit on sack cloths. Included in their 
prayer were the laying-on-of-hands and prophecy. Toward the end of Rev. Beaubrun’s, 
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ministry, God began to raise another prophet to continue this ministry, Rev. Yvrose 
Adrien, my mother, who was a deaconess at the church for many years. Rev. Y. Adrien 
established an eight day divine healing prayer service called “Manifestation de la 
Puissance de Dieu (Manifestation of the Power of God). In this service, we pray on white 
sheets, instead of sack cloth. There is still the laying-on-of-hands. 

We are an independent Pentecostal church. We believe in the manifestation of 
the Holy Spirit and divine healing through the Holy Spirit, that is why we have a weekly 
intercessory prayer service. On January 1, we have a sanctification prayer service and 
communion. The second Saturday in January we have an all-day service that requires 
serving breakfast, lunch, and dinner. One other special thing about my church is that we 
serve food. We serve meals at the end of most of our special services. We believe that the 
sharing of a meal brings the community together. Also, on the last Saturday in January 
we have our first fruit service. Our holy week is called “Allez Nous Preparer la Paque 
(Go and Prepare the Passover).” The title of the service is taken from Luke 22:8. To 
prepare for the passover we have sanctification prayers from Sunday night to Tuesday 
Night. On Wednesday night we have the passover (communion) service. On Thursday 
we rest and on Friday (Good Friday) we have Veille de Nuit (Night Watch) service, which 
is a service that goes pass midnight. Then on Sunday morning we celebrate the 
resurrection of Our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. 

November is our prayer month. In that month we spend 30 days with no 
television, family prayer every night, and a congregational prayer meeting every Sunday 
night and both feature scriptural readings. As a member of the intercessory prayer group, 
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Power of God, I participate in all these prayers. Sometimes I lead the prayer service or I 
preach. Also, this prayer group does prayers at the home of individuals in need. I often 
wonder if that is still practiced elsewhere in the modern church. 7 Obviously, prayer is a 
major part of our ministry. We can be seen as pretty old- fashioned in our ways, but our 
old-fashion ministry has blessed and redeemed a lot of people. 

In our services we still use a hymnal, which is called Chants d’Esperance (Songs 
of Hope). It is used in the majority of Haitian Protestant churches, no matter what 
denomination. We also emphasize on worship, and educate the people about the 
importance of worship. We do not have a praise team, we have a worship leader, and he 
or she has the responsibility to lead the congregation into worship. The worship leaders 
may bring his or her own style to the worship service as long as they stay within the 
structure of the service, which does not change. The overture is the same in all the 
churches. We jokingly say that you will know if it is Eglise La Verite if you here them 
singing Dans le Cieux. All services begin with that particular song, number 8 in the 
Chant d’Esperance. It is followed by Psalm 23, prayer, The Lord’s Prayer and singing 
of the doxology. After the doxology is sung, the worship leader is improvising 
throughout, because we do not preassign the song before service. He or she will lead the 
congregation based on the leading of the Spirit. However, the worship leader must set 
time for confessional prayer which is always preceded by the reciting of either Psalm 25, 
32, 51, or 130. The congregation will then kneel down and in silence confess their sins to 
God. Then the worship leader will continue with songs, being mindful that he or she 

7 Ministerial Self Inventory Paper for Critical Interpretation (New York Theological Seminary, 
April 28,2011). 
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must have a prayer that thanks God for God’s presence, the scripture reading and the 
worship prayer. 

In addition to the transformational power of prayer, there is the preaching of the 
Word. Bishop Jacques C. Adrien is a transformational preacher. His sermons will 
challenge you. I believe that I have inherited my father’s style of preaching. We have 
been challenging the norms and superstitions that exist in our culture for many years. My 
culture is very patriarchal, authoritative, superstitious and very sexist. Bishop Adrien is 
very pro-women, especially in ministry. Unlike many Haitian churches, our church have 
women in many key leadership positions. We have empowered many women in our 
congregation. We teach the scripture in a way that challenges the congregation. Teaching 
the scripture is as important to us as prayer. The youth in the church have a key position 
in the ministry because of the Bishop’s teaching. In my culture there is a lot of ageism, 
because adults tend to think that young people have nothing to contribute. My church 
challenges that norm. To the outside person, my church might be viewed as typical and 
old school, but in my community we are pretty radical and progressive. 

At Zion Church of the Truth, I was the President of the Youth Ministry for five 
years and have been an Assistant Pastor at this location for the past ten years. I even 
directed the youth choir for several years. I am still involved with the youth of the church 
because the majority of them attend our English worship service on Sunday mornings. 
When the church moved to Canarsie, in 1996, we were unaware of how many Haitians 
lived in the area, because Canarsie was mainly an Italian and Jewish community. The 
population of Blacks in Canarsie was not as high in 1996 as today. By the year 2000 
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Canarsie’s demographics changed to 60% Black, 27% White, 8% Hispanic, and 5% 


Asian. 8 Today, Blacks make up about 85% to 95% of the population in Canarsie. 9 

In the beginning of the ministry the congregation was first- and second-generation 
Haitians. Today we have a growing number of third generation Haitian-Americans, that 
are represented in the young. The congregation speaks French-Creole and English. We 
have services in French-Creole because the older members are more comfortable with 
their native language and some have recently immigrated to the United States. We have 
an English-speaking service because the younger members are more comfortable with the 
English language. Most of the younger congregants were bom in the United States. 

Some, like me, were bom in Haiti, but immigrated as children and some as young adults. 

Even though the youths are of Haitian descent, they tend to lean more toward the 
American culture. This is not surprising to me. I was born in Haiti, and I was four years 
old when I immigrate to the United States of America. I lived in Crown Heights for 15 
years, and have lived in Canarsie for the past 14 years. I understand the difficulties of 
living between two cultures. I know my Haitian culture, but as a youth I did embrace the 
American culture, especially the music. So I understand why at times the youths have 
such difficulties in connecting with their parents culture and religion. For most Haitian 
youth, the Haitian culture is perceived to be constrictive, old-fashioned, and narrow¬ 
minded. The American culture is viewed as more liberal, modern, and open-minded. 


8 http://www.facebook.com/pages/Canarsie-Brooklyn/987732846757skAnfo. 

9 Thomas Tracy, “Canarsie Is Still Living the Dream,” The Brooklyn Paper 33, no. 52 (December 
22, 2010), http://www.brooklynpaper.com/stories/33/52/all_censuscanarsie_2010_12_24_bk.html (accessed 
January 10, 2013). 
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To understand better the sentiment of growing up in the United States of America 


in a Haitian household, I asked some youths about their current experiences, and some 
young adults to reflect back on how it was for them as teenagers. We seem to have a 
common experience as young people growing up in two cultures. We all seem to have 
been constantly trying to live in both simultaneously, which can be frustrating at times. 

Haitian culture is based off of more traditional old world views that derive 
from many Caribbean households. This sharply contrasts the continually 
evolving American culture which tends to go against those conservative 
views and be more liberal. There is also a major language barrier in many 

households.the French and Creole language is rarer and thereby can 

lead to a cultural riff between parents and children. 10 

Trying to convince our parents of the American way of life was torturous. There 
were many times in my household as a child, when we had conversations with our 
parents trying to get them to loosen the rules. I would describe my family life as a 
conservative Christian Haitian household. We did not follow the fashion trends of the 
time because my sisters and I were the only students in our public school who wore skirts 
everyday, except for gym. It was obvious to our classmate that we were Christians, but at 
church it was difficult to worship or participate, because of the limited knowledge of our 
language. Many Sundays the sermon was incomprehensible, because the Scripture was 
read in French and the sermon was delivered in Creole. I sang the songs, but the funny 
thing is I never understood what I was singing until later on in life. So the language 
barrier caused problems. 


I think that some Haitian youth view the American culture as a source of 
expression. From my experience... within my home, I've seen the 
differences of mindset, whether it be about music, appearance or how 


10 Statement made by Emmanuel Lachaud, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 
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gender roles work. With the American culture comes a feeling of 
expressing all aspects of our nature. Unfortunately, integrating both 
cultures is the hard part. 11 

I agree with this sentiment. To understand the difficulty you would have to know 
how Haitian parents think. There is very little room for free thought. You are to do as 
you are told, without question. I have to commend my parents, that as we were getting 
older they made a conscious effort to change some of their cultural norms. My parents 
were able to adjust to the American culture with the help of The Cosby Show. They liked 
the way the parent-child relationship was portrayed in the show. The adjustment in the 
parent-child relationship became a focal point in sennons. The Bishop would constantly 
challenge the Haitian mindset that a child’s feelings or opinion is irrelevant. Till this day 
The Cosby Show is my parents’ favorite show. I do remember several times they 
encouraged us to speak our mind. They were more engaging than your typical Haitian 
parents, but that does not mean that things often went our way. 


I think that Haitian youths gravitate towards the American culture just to 
fit in. I think that Haitian youth just want to assimilate into the ways of the 
youths in this country. In the Haitian culture also children do not have a 
voice and I guess that some of them feel as if they find themselves and 
have a voice in the American culture. 12 

Fitting in was not easy. I can remember the ill treatment that many Haitian 
students suffered in school, especially in the 1980’s. I remember one time one of my 
classmates denied her ethnicity because she wanted to fit in. If you were in an ESL class 
you stuck out like a sore thumb in school. The way you spoke the English language said 
that you were different. At times there were certain things in the American culture that I 

II Statement made by Alix Balan, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 

12 Statement made by Ingrid Julmice, Site Team Meeting Via Email on June 6, 2011. 
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just did not understand, which then reminds me that I am different. The Haitian culture 
already made it difficult to fit-in, and being a Christian did not help. Even if you were 
not bullied for being Haitian, you still had the fear that you would be. So I understand 
why so many would choose to assimilate. 


I think that most Haitian youths tend to lean towards the American culture 
rather than their own culture, because some believe it is more acceptable 
to be American. Speaking from my experience, when you label yourself 
as an American you automatically fit in with others, and will not be 
ridiculed... I felt that the American culture was some what less restrictive. 

You are allowed to be yourself, speak for yourself, and explore on your 
own. Where as, in the Haitian culture things tend to be very strict. 13 

I think this summed it up well. I am reminded of the story in 1 Samuel 8; the 
people of Israel wanted to fit in and be like other nations. So they asked for a king so 
they could be like other nations. That is what I hear from the young people of my church: 
“We just want to fit in and be like all the other kids.” I believe that is why they are so 
drawn to Hip Hop. It is a complete contrast to anything that looks like their parents 
culture, especially their religion. That is why when we began the Youth Ministry at the 
church it was important to me that the youths were allowed to have a voice. Friday night 
became the safe time when they could say what they needed to say and ask what they 
needed to ask without feeling disrespected or ignored. 

Their desire to fit in has left some Haitian-American youths to deny their 
Christian heritage. They just see Christianity as another way their parents are restricting 
them. Their desire to fit in, to construct their own identity, or distance themselves from 
their heritage has lead some of them to adopt the Hip Hop culture. They think that being 


13 Statement made by Maryjo Petithomme, Site Team Meeting Via Email on June 6, 2011. 
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Hip Hop is American. The youth in our church are growing up in Brooklyn, NY and it is 
common practice for youths in Brooklyn to be Hip Hop. The problem is most of them do 
not have an understanding of Hip Hop. I am interested in finding out how much they 
know. Also, how often do they analyze or think critically about the message that is being 
preached through rap music? When I was younger I used to think that Hip Hop was just 
rap music. Then I discovered that Hip Hop is a culture, expressed through what is known 
as the Five Elements of Hip Hop. Afrika Bambaataa, one of the Originators of Hip Hop, 
defines Hip Hop as a culture with the five elements: mcing (rapper), djing (music), 
breaking (dance), graffiti (art), and knowledge (knowledge of self). In this demonstration 
project I will mainly focus on the fifth element, knowledge or knowledge of self. I will 
look at the various ways that this element is present in the Hip Hop culture and whether 
or not it runs contradictory to Christianity. 

I believe that the youth in the church need to analyze or critique the Hip Hop 
culture because recently several rappers have decree that Hip Hop is a religion. KRS- 
One has written The Gospel of Hip Hop: The First Instrument . 14 The book has been 
described on the Amazon product description as a manual for a life path and a philosophy 
of self-creation. Kanye West has said that “Hip Hop is a religion, the rappers are the 
preachers, and the music is the scripture.” 15 These sentiments were shared by other 
artists such as Jay-Z, Lil Wayne, Drake, Lil John and Busta Ryhmes. Is it really far¬ 
fetched to think that some have viewed Hip Hop as a life path? Probably not. “It is now 

14 KRS-One, The Gospel of Hip Hop: The First Instrument (Brooklyn, NY : PowerHouse Books, 

2009). 

15 Hip-Hop Is A Religion, part 1 of 8 http://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=Wds9K3bI6CQ&feature=related (Accessed April 8, 2013). 
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extremely common for hip hop fans of all racial and ethnic backgrounds, especially black 
fans, to consider themselves more than fans. They’re people who ‘live and breathe Hip 
Hop every day.” 16 So it may not be implausible to say that Hip Hop can be viewed as a 
religion. According to Clifford Geertz, religion is: 

a system of symbols which acts to establish powerful, pervasive, and long- 
lasting moods and motivations in men by fonnulating conceptions of 
general order of existence and clothing these conceptions with such an 
aura of factuality that the moods and motivations seem uniquely 
realistic. 17 

Most people would probably say that it is just music. At one time I would have 
shared that same sentiment. Nonetheless, “religious meaning can be found in activities 
that are often considered meaningless,” 18 like music. Music can be a powerful tool. 
Music can inspire; it can transcend racial, ethnic, and social barriers. Music can become 
part of a movement, as when protestors in the Civil Right Movements would sing “We 
Shall Overcome.” In the book, Theomusicology, it discusses the theology present in 
today’s popular music, such as rap music. In this book, Philip V. Bolman wrote that, 
“when ethnomusicologists study the music of an ethnic community, they are very often 
also studying the music of a religious community.” 19 It is like when we sing hymns for 
worship: the lyrics reinforces the belief of the community. I do belief that each 
community, like the Hip Hop community, works with a set of religious beliefs or a 


16 Tricia Rose, The Hip Hop Wars: What We Talk About When We Talk About Hip Hop—and Why It 
Matters (New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2008), 8. 

17 Eric Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., God in the Details: American Religion in Popular 
Culture, 2 ed. (London: Routledge, 2011), 6. 

18 Eric Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., 2. 

19 Philip V. Bohlman et al., Theomusicology: A Special Issue of Black Sacred Music: A Journal of 
Theomusicology (Durham: Duke University Press, 1994), 9. 
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theology which is often expressed in its music. Can music be that profound? Jane Sapp, 
who is the Founding Director of the Center for Cultural and Community Development 
wrote that, 

It is not that singing washes away thoughts but it opens up the mind to let 
something new come in. Like sleep and dreams, music relaxes the barriers 
of the mind. Music shakes up all of your preconceived notions. We have 
those tapes of set ideas that we play in our heads. Music shuts out those 
tapes and allows you to hear new ideas. 20 

However, I believe that unexamined ideas can be dangerous, especially in the 
mind of an adolescent. Ideas should always be evaluated, challenged, and critiqued. My 
concern is that the adolescent is receiving so much information without having the tools 
to critically analyze the information. Therefore, it can be argued that adolescents are 
impressionable. That is why I believe that critical thinking for adolescents is important 
and should be taught to them. 

I think that it is important to analyze why some hip-hop artists are declaring that it 
is a religion. If it is a religion, what is its teachings? As a Christian, I believe that you 
should always critique your environment because it may influence your faith. If a young 
person can think critically, I believe they will be better able to grow spiritually. Critical 
thinking “involves calling into question the assumptions underlying our customary, 
habitual ways of thinking and acting and then being ready to think and act differently on 
the basis of this critical questioning.” 21 It seems that some youths have embraced the Hip 


20 Mary Clark Moschella. Ethnography as a Pastoral Practice: an Introduction. (Cleveland, 

Ohio.: Pilgrim Press, 2008), 244. 

21 Stephen D. Brookfield, Developing Critical Thinkers: Challenging Adults to Explore Alternative 
Ways of Thinking and Acting (Jossey-Bass Higher Education Series) (San Francisco, CA: Jossey-Bass, 
1987), 1. 
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Hop culture without questioning the culture. In this Demonstration Project, I will 
examine closely the teaching of Hip Hop. Then I will be able to understand whether or 
not it is having an adverse influence on the spiritual growth of our Christian youth, 
thereby resulting in spiritual atrophy. 

In the following chapter, I will present a brief history of Hip Hop, its founding 
fathers, and its evolution from the post-industrial era into the post-modern era. Also, the 
influences of key artists in pushing forward this culture, will be examined. Secondly, I 
will offer a discussion on Hip Hop culture’s theology to discover what is driving the 
spiritual aspect of this culture. This will include exploring thoroughly the fifth element 
“knowledge or “knowledge of self.” Thirdly, I will explore an understanding of the 
Christian theology and its teaching on discipleship. With a qualitative analysis on this 
issue, I can gain a better understanding of the youth perspective on this topic. 
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Chapter 2 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS TO THE CHALLENGE 
Is It Possible to be Hip Hop and a Disciple for Christ? 


As Assistant Pastor at Zion Church of the Truth in Canarsie, Brooklyn, and 
having worked with Christian teenagers from ages 15-19 for 16 years, I 
have noticed that they are being influenced by the Hip Hop culture which 
at times can be antithetical to the Christian message. “...We must 
acknowledge that when not at its best, rap music provides a celebration of 
radical individualism and nihilism over against community and hope.” 22 If 
this issue is not addressed, these teenagers will be incapable of maturing 
as Christians. This Demonstration Project will develop a spiritual 
formation process that will help them to become disciples for Christ. 


I selected this topic out of concern for the youth and from personal experience. I 
remember back in 1999, my senior year in college, I turned off the radio. I noticed that 
the radio was repeatedly playing the same music and artists, which made radio listening 
boring. However, I still listened to the music that I owned. The last non-sacred music I 
bought was Whitney Houston’s “My Love is Your Love,” and Lauryn Hill’s, “The 
Miseducation of Lauryn Hill,” both released in 1998. The summer after graduating from 
college, I remember attending several concerts. I went to both the New Edition reunion 
concert, and Whitney Houston at Radio City Music Hall, and at the end of the summer, I 
went to a Lauryn Hill concert at Jones Beach. Lauryn Hills opening acts were Slick Rick 
and Doug E Fresh. I had a fantastic time at all three shows. But as I sat at the Lauryn 
Hill concert, I heard a voice say, “you know this is your last one.” On that day I knew 

22 Anthony B. Pinn Noise and Spirit: The Religions and Spiritual Sensibilities of Rap Music. (New 
York: New York University Press, 2003), 14. 
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something was going to change. However, I did not throw out my music until the 
summer of 2002. For three years I left my CDs on the shelves, for nostalgia’s sake. 

I later realized that God was working in me so that God’s plan can be fulfilled in 
my life. Part of God’s plan for me was for me to draw near. So I threw out all of my 
secular music. I later realized that the music I was listening to was affecting my spiritual 
growth. It was keeping me from drawing closer to God because the pop culture had a 
great influence on how I perceived reality. That is why I feel that it is important to know 
why Hip Hop has such a strong hold on so many youths and how it is influencing their 
reality. Hip Hop is seen as a culture and that culture has religious elements. So, as a 
believer in Christ Jesus, I feel that it is important to examine the philosophical-religious- 
spiritual teachings of Hip Hop if some churches are entertaining mixing the two cultures, 
Christianity and Hip Hop. Therefore, Hip Hop theology must be examined and 
understood. 

As a child I used to watch a show called Video Music Box, which was shown on 
Channel 31. This was before cable, when you had to position the antenna the right way 
to get good reception for local channels. I would watch this music program because that 
is where I learned of the latest rap songs. I remember seeing KRS-One, Kool Moe Dee, 
LL Cool J, Salt-N- Pepa, Kid-N- Play, Eric B and Rakim, D-Nice, Heavy D, Public 
Enemy, Doug E Fresh, The Fat Boys, Slick Rick, Rob Base, NWA, Wu Tang Clan, Queen 
Latifah, Me Lyte and many more. I knew the dance, the lyrics, and the language. After 
all, in my neighborhood, the words we spoke as children were picked up from rap music, 
in various degrees. Even though I grew up in the church, I was aware of Hip Hop. To fit 
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in you had to be in the know. However, it was not until I was older that I started to 


analyze what I was listening to. For the past few years a lot has changed in Hip Hop. It 
is now very commercial. So I believe it is important to examine the norms in Hip Hop in 
order to understand the changes in the Hip Hop culture in post-industrialism and post¬ 
modernism. I can appreciate a young person’s need to belong; I have experienced that 
need. Nonetheless, at some point I had to transition out of my former life. Of course at 
that time I did not realize how much this culture influenced my thought. I could not 
understand why God needed me to give this up, to become his disciple. 

The “Hip Hop culture emerged as a source of alternative identity formation and 
social status for youth in a community whose older local support institutions had been all 
but demolished along with large sectors of its built environment.” 23 In the post-industrial 
era many large inner cities were facing poverty. The frustration of those who lived in the 
inner city was expressed through various rap songs like the “Message” by Grandmaster 
Flash. In this song he highlighted the poor living conditions, the low employment rate, 
lack of good education, drugs and gang violence that plagued the inner city in the post¬ 
industrial era. He expressed his frustration by repeating: 

Don’t push me cause I'm close to the edge 
I'm trying not to lose my head, ah huh-huh-huh 
It’s like a jungle sometimes it makes me wonder 
How I keep from going under. 24 


23 Tricia Rose, “A Style Nobody Can Deal With: Politics, Style and the Postindustrial City in Hip 
Hop,” Tricia Rose and Andrew Ross, eds., Microphone Fiends: Youth Music and Youth Culture (New York: 
Routledge, 1994), 78. 

24 Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five, The Message (Sugar Hill Records, 1982). 
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One of the things that was appealing about rap music is that it shed light on the realities 
of living in the inner cities of America. It was a way for those who were marginalized to 
bring to the forefront their concerns about how the various institutions—like housing, 
education, and law enforcement— have failed those who lived in the inner-city or ghetto. 
Through this genre the youth created their own identity as separate from the mainstream 
culture. So the Hip Hop culture was formulated. It took on many different voices. Since 
its beginning in Bronx, New York, Hip Hop has gone from the East Coast to the West 
Coast of America and several other parts of the world. However, like many cultures, Hip 
Hop has evolved. Through the years, as rap music became more popular and more 
commercial, its image and purpose have changed. In this post-modem era, Hip Hop’s 
identity seems to have become more self-focused, and less focused on social injustice. 

Is this a trait of the postmodern era? “Postmodernism is characterized as less 
geometric, less functional, less austere, more playful and more willing to include 
elements from diverse times and culture .” 25 I propose that today’s Hip Hop culture 
includes elements of multiple faiths and philosophies. Hip Hop is less austere, not 
traditional, or not geometric. A young person in today’s society may find Hip Hop’s 
unconventional ways appealing. It can be argued that Hip Hop is the complete opposite of 
the Christian culture, which can be seen as restrictive, traditional and geometric. 

However, a young Christian who is growing up in this postmodern era has to find a way 
to reconcile their faith with the influences that Hip Hop presents. Hip hop is everywhere 
and a young Christian has to understand that their environment will affect their faith. The 

25 Christoph Behrends, How to Conceptualise a Postmodern Understanding of Identity in Relation 
To (West Monroe, LA: GRIN Verlag, 2008), 4. 
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young Christian has to understand that to become a disciple for Christ will require 


spiritual growth. Therefore, they must evaluate the things that are leading their spirit. 

To altar the spiritual affect that Hip Hop has on youth, I believe they need to be 
educated on how to think critically. The hope is that a teenager can examine the Hip Hop 
culture and ask the critical questions that will help them to figure out whether or not a 
person can faithfully be part of the Hip Hop culture and the Christian culture or faith. To 
think critically, they must first be given a history lesson on the origin and purpose for the 
creation of Hip Hop. Also, Hip Hop is rooted in many West African religious practices. 

These roots can be traced back more specifically to two West African 
geographical and cultural zones: the coastal forest belt culture like Ga, 

Ewe, Fon, and Yoruba of modem Ghana, Togo, Benin, and Nigeria; and 
the Sahelian cultures of the Manding, Wolof, and Peul of Modern 
Senegal, Gambia, Guinea, Mali, and Burkina Faso. 26 

These cultures have influenced and cultivated what is known as Hip Hop. The dance in 
the Hip Hop culture celebrates what is known as possession dances from the coastal 
forest belt. In the book, God In The Detail, states that “one of the primary religious 
complexes in the coastal forest belt is that of possession dances, sacred ceremonies in 
which drum ensembles and singers supply beat-driven polyrhythmic music and the 
initiates dance themselves into ecstatic trance states in which the gods take possession of 
their bodies.” 27 Why is it important for the youth to know the origin of this culture? I feel 
that they should know for two reasons: one to realize that it is more than just music, and 
two, to know the religious aspects of the culture. I feel that part of spiritual growth is 


26 Eric M. Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., 295. 

27 Ibid., 295. 
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having a critical understanding of your surroundings and discovering whether or not they 


are negatively hindering or positively moving you toward Christ. 

Alongside a historical understanding, I feel that they must have an understanding 
of scripture and the work of the Holy Spirit in transfonning mind, body, and soul. For the 
purpose of this project I will use the definition of sanctification as “the process of being 
made holy resulting in a changed life-style for the believer.” 28 Since Hip Hop is a life¬ 
style and Christianity is a life-style, can the two mix? The Bible speaks out against the 
worship of idols. In Acts 17: 16-34, Paul went to Athens and was distressed to see that the 
city was full of idols (v. 16). He spoke in the synagogue and debated against philosophers 
about these idols and the worship that was given unto them. In his letters to the 
Corinthians, Paul was constantly addressing the need to separate from the cultural norms 
in Corinth that were based in idolatry. He made his readers aware that they “cannot 
partake of the table of the Lord and the table of demons (1 Cor 10:21, NRSV)” they had 
to choose. The same questions that Paul raised concerning idols and idolatry is relevant, 
today. 

So, a young believer who is impressed by Hip Hop and is trying to grow in faith 
will have to ask themselves, “Can I be faithful to God and Hip Hop?” Can I serve two 
masters? The expectation of this project is to aid the youth in the development of their 
faith and to help them become more engaged in and conscious of their surroundings. The 
hope is that they will move forward to embrace more of the Christian life-style and faith. 


28 general editor Trent C. Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary’: with Summary’ Definitions and 
Explanatory’ Articles On Every’ Bible Subject, Introductions and Teaching Outlines for Each Bible Book, In- 
Depth Theological Articles, Plus Internal Maps, Charts, Illustrations, Scale Reconstruction Drawings, 
Archaeological Photos, and Atlas (Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 1991), 1230. 
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Chapter 3 

PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 
Proverbs 16:9 


Proverbs 16:9 says, “The human mind plans the way, but the Lord directs the 
steps.” That was very much so true in trying to accomplish the goals and strategies of 
this project. I was supposed to start by having a forum to raise the congregation’s 
awareness of the philosophical-spiritual-religious teachings that are in the Hip Hop 
culture. However, my first goal was my last step. The only part of my first goal that I 
did accomplish in the beginning of this project was bringing awareness to these teachings 
that were part of the Hip Hop culture in my sermons. Instead of talking about the 
Biblical time of the Hellenistic philosophy that Paul and the disciples spoke against, I 
brought it to modern time and drew attention to Hip Hop’s teachings. 

By the time I was finally able to put the panel discussion together I was 
exhausted. At this point I did interviews, a group discussion and the discipleship 
workshop, my mind was spent. Despite my fatigue, on the weekend of the event some of 
the members of my site team and I spent the whole night putting together packets for the 
event. The second strategy for the first goal was to create a packet that would give a brief 
history or information about the different elements that are Hip Hop; djing, mcing (rap), 
graffiti, dancing, fashion, and knowledge of self. Each member of the site team was 
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responsible for a particular element. 29 They had to research the elements and present 
them at the event, “Hip Hop and the Church: Lets Talk About It.” We had three weeks to 
pull this off, because this event came a month after we completed the discipleship 
workshop. In three weeks, not only did we create a packet, advertise the event through 
Facebook, flyers, and announcement at church, we also put together a fashion show. 

Despite the delays in getting this event to happen, I was please with the way it 
cam out. The initial plan was to get many speakers, but ended up having only two 
speakers. I often felt that something was off, that this was not going to happen the way I 
wanted. The event was scheduled for earlier that month on Saturday, October 13, 2012. I 
even put down a deposit for a venue, but it did not feel right. I have noticed that for me, 
when God wants something to happen, I feel joy and the road is clear. I like to listen to 
the leading of the Holy Spirit. So, because it felt so burdensome, I knew that it was not 
yet time. So, I resolved within myself to lose the deposit. 

After meeting with the site team, we came up with a new plan. They will do 
research and they will present it to the congregation. Also, we had one speaker who was 
willing to come and he would represent a non-Christian spiritual perspective on Hip Hop. 
Now let me tell you how God is God. On Wednesday, the eve of the event, I got a phone 
call from Uplift Agency which I had been in contact with during the summer about 
getting one of their artist to come and speak at the event. For some reason things were 
not working out. The last time I spoke to them was early in September, and then 
communication went silent. So, while I was at the market my phone rang. I let the call go 

29 Refer to Appendix C, Order of Event for name of site team members and the elements that they 
presented at the event, “Hip Hop and the Church: Lets Talk About It.” 
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to voice mail because I was at the self check-out counter bagging my groceries. Once I 
was in my car I decided to check my message before I drive back to the church. To my 
amazement I was surprised that I received a message from them, stating that they had 
been trying to find me. When I returned to the office, the secretary told me that a 
representative from Uplift Agency was trying to find me. I call them back and began 
negotiations. 

I requested that they fax over the pricing info, without knowing if I would have 
money to pay for the speaker. I did know that I had a refund check coming, but I did not 
know for how much. On Wednesday night the refund check was in my hand, and it was 
more than enough. I deposited the check on Thursday and it cleared by Friday morning. 
Usually, a check for that amount would take at least two days to clear. This was perfect 
because I was able to buy the supplies for the packet and pay the speakers. I was able to 
draw the cash out and deposit the payment by Friday to guarantee that the speaker would 
show up. I am glad that we were able to get The Ambassador to speak. He provided 
insight on Christian rap or Christian Hip Hop while Walter presented on real Hip Hop, 
not the commercialized Hip Hop. They represent polar opposite opinions about Hip Hop. 
Walter sees Hip Hop as a nation that is growing. A nation that invites people of all 
nations to declare that “I am Hip Hop.” The Ambassador was able to answer a question I 
had, which was, what role can Christianity play in Hip Hop? I appreciated when The 
Ambassador mentioned that he sees himself as a missionary in the Hip Hop culture to 
point hiphoppas to the Lord, Jesus Christ. He spoke about how when he became more 
educated about his faith, he was able to dialogue or debate with the Five Percenters and 
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others about who God is. He shed light on that Christian rappers are a minority in the 
culture and sometimes they face oppositions because of their faith. Also, that some have 
diluted the message of Jesus Christ due to the allure of money and going mainstream. 

I was pleased to see the young ones asking questions. I would have liked the 
older member of the congregation to raise question, but they did not, even though we did 
give them a review in Creole. After the event, the adults and teens told me that they 
learned a lot and now they have a better understanding of what Hip Hop is. One lady told 
me that she still does not like it, which was acceptable. The event was not to make any 
one become for or against Hip Hop, but to inform. Also, we transfonned the church’s 
backyard into a gallery, where we displayed pictures of graffiti arts, lyrics, fashion, 
dance, and deejay equipments. I think that everyone enjoyed the evening, including our 
speakers. 

The event turned out better than I thought, I was under pressure because I had to 
keep track of a lot of details. We worked on printing out the packets and creating the 
gallery starting from Friday 3pm until about 4:30 am Saturday morning. I got home at 5 
in the morning and returned to the church at 8 am to open the door for the ladies so they 
could cook for the event and for me to finish the rest of the packets. I left the church at 
3:30pm, got home and changed for the event that would start at 5:30p.m. Was having a 
lack of sleep worth it? Yes, especially since the site team was willing to interrupt their 
schedule to do research and to put this event together, in just 3 weeks. 

Another highlight was seeing how many people were willing to participate in the 
fashion show despite the fact that we announced the need for models the week of the 
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event. There was a mix of children, teenagers, young adults, and adults. I am glad that 
the parents who did the interviews came out. I am glad that 10 out of 13 of the thirteen 
teens that I interviewed came. There were other teens who came who were not part of the 
interview or the discipleship workshop. One saw it on Facebook and attended. Some 
even brought a friend. I would say overall, 60% of the youth participated in this event. 

We were hoping for 70%, but we are content with what we had. Finally, I am glad that 
we changed the venue and held the event at the church, I think that is why we had a good 
turnout. 

Doing this event was not the only time during the demonstration part of this 
project that I felt God was leading. The part that I enjoyed the most was doing the 
interviews. I learned much about the lives of the congregants. I think that doing the 
interviews created the opportunity for them to share their stories. I felt that this part 
should happen first. I wanted them to inform me of what they needed instead of me 
making assumptions. After speaking to my advisor, he suggested that I interview some of 
the adults in the church, too. So, on Sunday morning I made the announcement about my 
project at the 10 am (English) and 12 pm (Creole) service. I gave all interested 
participants a handout that explained what the project is, what would be required of them, 
and a consent fonn. I was able to get 40 people to sign the consent form to be 
interviewed, but I was only able to conduct 33 interviews. 30 The other 7 were not 
interviewed because of scheduling or appointments that were not kept. Some parents 


30 Refer to Appendix D, Ethnography Summary Table 4.1 and Appendix E for Demographic Form. 
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participated with their children, which gave me a chance to assess if their was a 
significant difference between the parent and child in how they viewed these cultures. 

The questions were open ended questions. They were designed to foster a 
conversation. Appendix F, is a sample of the questions. These questions allowed them to 
talk about their perception of the Haitian, the American, and the Hip Hop culture and 
Christianity. I find that with teenagers you sometimes have to state the question 
differently for them to get to the point. Most of them expressed that they do not have 
enough freedom, and that American children have more freedom. It was important to 
follow up with a question that will help them to elaborate. When it comes down to it, 
they do not understand why their friends can go out whenever they want, and they 
cannot. At least that is how they perceive American youths. There were two interesting 
things that came out of the interviews. One they all think that if they were American they 
would have less regulations. Two, they agree with their parents that the American culture 
is too liberal. While they are complaining about the strict and stern discipline in their 
Haitian culture, they celebrate it because it makes them feel secure. Another common 
answer is that they like the food and that they know a different language. Of the 13 
teenagers that I spoke to, 9 out of 13 described themselves as Haitian American. Only 2 
describe themselves as Haitian and 2 as American. All 13 felt that they are Americanize 
and that they have learned how to live within two cultures. Even when you speak to the 
twenty year olds (young adult) the results do not change much. One young adult 
expressed that living in New York City makes being an immigrant different, because 
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there are so many immigrant communities. He recognizes that if he were living outside 
of New York City he would probably feel the burden more. 

Most of the teens came to understand the burden of being an immigrant through 
their parent’s experience. They see the difficulties in finding a job because of the 
language barrier. They even, at times have witnessed the teasing that some endured 
because of their Haitian heritage. When we discussed the Haitian culture they had very 
little knowledge of their history. Many of them have expressed that their parents have not 
shared much about their history, but they all know that Haiti was the first independent 
black nation in the Western hemisphere. That is why in the group discussion I made it a 
point to give them a brief history lesson on Haiti. Unfortunately, only 6 out of 13 
expressed the desire to learn more about Haiti. However, they do acknowledge that 
going to church is what is keeping them attached to their culture. 

As much as they do not know about their Haitian culture they knew just as little 
about Hip Hop. Most, about 8 out of 13, like myself did not realize that it was a culture. 
They thought that it was just music. Only one said that he did not like the music, he liked 
country music. Many of them listen to it because it is the musical choice of their peers. 
One thought Justin Bieber was Hip Hop, which he is not. What I came to realize is that 
most of them are exposed to the commercialization of Hip Hop. Also, I learned that the 
beat of the music is the number one thing that attracted them to the music. Few of them 
listen to the words. They do watch the videos, even though they do not like what they 
see. They feel that men are portrayed as thugs, violent, and uneducated and females are 
objectified and demeaned. Some express concern about those images because they have 
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seen their peers imitating the behaviors that are depicted in the videos. When I asked 
them if they are aware of the more socially conscious rappers, few did. When I asked if 
they are aware of the fifth element, very few did. Most of them expressed that they think 
there is something wrong with what they are hearing and seeing, but for now they are 
sticking with their peers. When I asked them about Christian rap or Hip Hop church, I 
was often given a puzzled look. I would say that 8 out of the 13 teens never heard of 
Christian rap or Hip Hop ministry. They could not understand how the two can merge, 
because they attribute many negative images to Hip Hop. So how can it possibly mix? I 
was prepared to hear a lot of defense for Hip Hop, but instead I got the opposite. 

When we talked about their Christian faith, to their credit they are aware that there 
are many things in the cultures that goes against their faith. Most express that they think 
it is easier to be a Christian because they are Haitian. They professed that the American 
culture has too much distraction thereby making being a Christian more difficult. This 
probably goes back to their perception of seeing the American culture as too liberal. 

Also, I do not think that most Haitians or Haitian Americans make a distinction between 
the American culture and Hip Hop, to them they are one in the same. When I shared with 
them that most American parents are probably just as strict as theirs, I often get a look of 
disagreement, because from their experiences their American friends have more freedom. 
In our conversation about Christianity it was clear that this was their faith, however, they 
needed support. When I inquired, what do you think a person their age would need to be 
strong in the faith? They responded that they would need, to be more around often 
people their age who believe, prayer, a better understanding of the Bible, and guidance. 
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One person honestly shared that when they do read the Bible, that they only read Genesis 
and Revelation, the beginning and the end. 

At the end of the interview, I asked them each to share with me in one word the 
image that comes to mind when they hear the words Haitian, American, Hip Hop and 
Christianity. This is a summary of their responses to the question: 

Haitian: a Bible, I like it, good food, parents, strict, God, speak Creole, magic around the 
fire/dancing around the fire saying weird chants, and my family. 

American: hot dog, ignorant, friends, the government, free, horrible, speak English, the 
flag, and Hollywood. 

Hip Hop: the Illuminati sign, evil, parties, name brand clothing/fashion, money, rapper, 
and mature content. 

Christianity: God, I don’t really have a word for that, prayer, possible, a straight path, 
and music. 

When we got some feedback, most of the teenagers and even the young adults 
expressed that the question made them think. They were forced to pay attention to their 
environment more and are now noticing things that that they did not notice before. There 
were many things that they never reflected on or expressed and they were glad for the 
opportunities to do so. As the Interviewer, I was careful to not offer up answers. I tried 
to have unscripted follow up questions that will allow the interviewee to delve deeper 
into the response that they gave. We did not get 80% of the youths of the church to 
participate, mainly because they did not get parental permission or they would forget. 
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The 13 that I did get were the ones who are active in attending the youth service. Out of 
the 13, only 8 completed the discipleship workshop. 

The discipleship workshop took a different turn. There were some things that I 
set out to do that did not get done, mainly because the first goal, raising awareness did 
not happen before the workshop. The first strategy was to use the information that was 
gained from the panel discussion, the interviews, and the research to structure the 
workshop. We only had the interview infonnation and research on discipleship, therefore 
creating the pamphlet (the second strategy) no longer made sense. In addition to that the 
discipleship workshop was intense. By the time the interviews were done in August, we 
had a youth revival and Manifestation of God service. I wanted to get right into the 
discipleship part in September, before the fire started to dim and school would become a 
priority. Besides, I think the interviews fostered a critical analysis of their understanding 
of those cultures. Once again, these young people impressed me. They were able to learn 
and grasp the concept of discipleship. My third goal was to conduct a workshop that will 
encourage development of discipleship for youths who are growing up in multiple 
cultures. I think that when discipleship happens, the issue of growing up in multiple 
cultures became irrelevant because true discipleship is to transcend culture. 

I gave them a spiritual assessment for them to fill out. This was used to figure out 
how to approach the workshop. The assessment was difficult for them because they had 
never evaluated themselves. Part one of the assessments was to see how much of a role 
faith plays in their everyday life. What I discovered was that they had a 
compartmentalize faith, which means their faith did not have an influence in every aspect 
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of their lives. In part two, they had to assess how often in the week they practice certain 
disciplines like praying, fasting, meditating and studying. I did put some disciplines in 
the list that I knew that they would not know like, simplicity, solitude, and guidance. I 
put those on the list to peak their interest. 

The third part was to assess their basic biblical knowledge. I was surprised that 
some did not know the answers to these basic Bible questions. Only 3 out of the 13, were 
able to answer all the questions. Only 1 out of the 13 was new to the faith. The other 9 
were children who have participated in the children’s ministry and the youth ministry, 
which means that they should know these answers. I do not have an explanation for their 
lack of biblical knowledge, because I know these things have been taught and preached. 
Perhaps I was right in concluding that they have a compartmentalize faith. Once they 
leave the church service, reading scripture is irrelevant. That I find troubling. 

Before the workshop they were given two weekly assignments that were designed 
to make them practice four of the disciplines, praying, meditating, fasting, and studying. 
The assignment was given to all 13 via email, and there were announcements to remind 
them. When the two day workshop began only 8 attended and of that only 6 completed 
the assignments. I was not discouraged by these numbers, because going in, based on 
research not many Christians become disciples, although according to Scripture they are 
supposed to become a disciple. I was grateful that the 8 showed up. I think some of them 
probably thought that it was going to be your typical Bible study, dry and boring, or they 
just were just not ready. 
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The two day workshop was great. The 3 group leaders, the youths and I enjoyed 
the activities that were planned for those two days. The assessment activities came from 
one of our group leaders who is a school teacher. I was pleased on how those two days 
paned out. The pre-assignment was designed to engage them before they came. One 
thing we did was go over Mark 8 in detail. This chapter was the foundation for the 
teaching on discipleship. On the first day we reviewed the spiritual assessment and the 
pre-workshop assignment. Then they had a creative writing assignment that they had to 
complete to express their experience of doing the assignment. The second day, they 
worked again in groups to build understanding by using a cluster map and doing 
cooperative work, where they would describe life before and after learning about 
discipleship. Then more scripture reading, to reinforce what they have learned and to 
make sure that they can understand Scripture for themselves. At the end of the workshop 
they all had a better understanding of discipleship. I did not put anything online or 
created a website, because this was for the few who answered the call. I think that 
because it was exclusive, it peaked other teens interest. Perhaps next time around when 
we do an extended version of this workshop, more will participate. In Chapter 4,1 will 
give a more detailed analysis of the workshop from their perspectives. 

Overall, even though the number of participants dwindled, I am hopeful. I do see 
a change in their attitude toward church. I do see a spark in them. When I read about 
discipleship it seems that small groups are more affective because it allows for a more 
intimate setting. With only 8 people everyone had to participate fully, no way to hide. 
After all, Jesus trained only twelve disciples. I can see the potential in a few to be leaders 
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of the church tomorrow, but first lets see if they are called. I learned much conducting 
this workshop. I learned that I can still learn, even from the youths. As much I sought 
out to teach them, they taught me that just because they cannot quote many scriptures or 
tell you about a certain key person in the Bible does not mean that religion or the church 
does not interest them. They do love Jesus, and just like many adults, they will struggle 
with their faith. 
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Chapter 4 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 1 AND 2 
Hip Hop Philosophical-Religious-Spiritual Teachings 


Hip Hop is define as a postmodern black youth culture. Its elements are Mcing, 
Djing, Break Dancing, and Graffiti. The fifth element is the knowledge of self. Hip Hop 
is more than just the music rap, it is a way of life. The generation that began Hip Hop are 
those who were bom between the years of 1965-1984. 31 Lisa Sullivan call those the likes 
of Afrika Bambaataa, Grandmaster Flash, Kool Dj Hercs, and Russell Simmons as “the 
‘bridge generation’ those who were right at the cusp, were too young to be defined by 
civil rights/ Black power and too old to be deemed hip-hop generationers. Nonetheless, 
they have played a pivotal role in this generation’s development by linking both.” 32 They 
are the ones who gave birth to the Hip Hop generation. They are “the first generation of 
African Americans to come of age outside the confines of legal segregation.” This 
generation was growing up in a “more inclusive society than existed in pre-civil rights 
America. However, continuing segregation and inequality have made it especially 
illusory for many young Blacks.” 33 Although, the civil right generation have mad many 
stride in the advancement of Black people in America, those growing up in the inner- 
cities in the late 70’s and the 80’s continued to feel the burden of the inequality in 
America. Many of the inner cities in America were facing poverty, inadequate education, 

31 Bakari Kitwana, The Hip Hop Generation: Young Blacks and the Crisis in A frican American 
Culture (New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2003), p.xiii 

32 Ibid., xiv 

33 Ibid., 13 
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substandard housings and police brutality. “Hip hop culture emerged as a source for 
youth of alternative identity formation and social status in a community whose older local 
support institutions had been all but demolished along with large sectors of its built 
environment.” 34 The distrust of institution is typical in a postmodern culture. 

Therefore, the youth created their own identity that allows them to separate and that 
oppose the identity of the mainstream culture. 

This distrust increases as policies that were implemented seems to have favored 
the incarceration of mostly young black men in the 1980’s and 1990’s. When the war on 
drug was declared, many policies on how to sentence an offender changed. There were 
now mandatory prison sentences for the selling and possession of crack cocaine. The 
need to police the trafficking and usage of illegal drugs like crack cocaine, was not the 
issue. The problem was the policies, because it seems that a black person suffered more 
under the new policies than a white person who committed the same crime. 

According to a 1997 survey by the Substance Abuse and Mental Services 
Administration, Blacks make up only 13 percent of monthly illegal drug 
users, whereas whites constitutes 74 percent of monthly illegal drug users. 

Yet, in 1995, the National Criminal Justice Commission reported that 74 
percent of those sentenced to prison for drug possession were Black. 35 

Why the imbalance? Perhaps racism is the cause of this imbalance. 
“Approximately one-third of all Black males age 20-29 are incarcerated, or on probation, 
or on parole.” 36 Some may say that perhaps this is why the prison culture have 
influenced the Hip Hop generation, because an alarming number of black youths have 
been under some form of correctional supervision. Even the generation of the Civil Right 

34 Tricia Rose, Black Noise: Rap Music and Black Culture in Contemporary’ America. (Hanover, 
NH: Wesleyan University Press: Published by University Press of New England, 1994), 34 

35 Bakari Kitwana, 57. 

36 Ibid., 57. 
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Movements is not exempt from this reality. Many of the movement’s members have been 
arrested or incarcerated. The likes of Rosa Parks, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., and 
Malcolm Little (Malcolm X). The problem today is the rapid increase in the 
incarceration of black youths and it can be argued that it is because of unfair policies that 
target minorities more than Whites. 

I remember when I was in Junior High School, in Crown Heights Brooklyn, late 
from 1988 to 1991, Crown Heights was a neighborhood ready to blow. In 1989, five 
young minority males, who are known as the Central Park Five, were accused of raping a 
white woman in Central Park. I remember that many in the community paid close 
attention to this case. Many of us in the community felt that these young men were being 
railroaded. As we listened to the reports, there were several unsettling information, like a 
lack of evidences, the victim could not remember the attack, and that these young men 
were held for interrogation for hours without a parent or lawyer present. When these 
young men were convicted we were not surprised. We knew that justice was not of 
interest. In 2002, the sentence was dismissed when a man by the name of Matias Reyes 
confessed to committing the crime. 37 

In 1989 Yusaf Hawkins was murdered in Bensonhurst. “Prosecutors say Mr. 
Hawkins had gone to Bensonhurst with three companions to look at a used car when the 
crowd of white youths, many with baseball bats, attacked them.” 38 Prior to the death of 
Hawkins in 1986, Michael Griffith was murdered by a white mob at Howard Beach, 
Queens. In 1991 there was Gavin Cato, the 7 year old boy who was struck by a driver 

37 Collins Dan, “Central Park Rape Convictions Tossed,” CBS News, http://www.cbsnews.com/ 
2100-201_162-523996.html (accessed April 19, 2012). 

38 Jason DeParle, “Witness in the Bensonhurst Killing Surrenders,” New York Times, http:// 
www.nytimes.com/1990/03/06/nyregion/witness-in-the-bensonhurst-killing-surrenders.html? 
pagewanted=all (accessed April 19, 2012). 
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who was an Hassidic Jew. Many were upset that the driver was allowed to escape to 
Israel without answering for his assault on young Cato with his vehicle. The relation 
between the Jewish community and Blacks was already fragile. Many Blacks felt that 
city officials were often favorable toward the Jews more than Blacks. In 1991, New York 
City had a black Mayor, David Dinkin. My community at that time was becoming 
increasingly weary or agitated by the injustice and unfavorable treatment that they were 
receiving at the hands of police and city officials. Young Cato death was the match that 
lit the fire. In August 1991, the people in Crown Heights rioted. Unfortunately, a Jewish 
man by the name of Yankel Rosebaum was killed. The community was so amped. I 
remember that my parents kept us inside the apartment. But when you looked outside 
you could hear and see that the community was becoming unraveled. 39 So, the distrust 
toward mainstream institutions is understandable. 

Even in the music industry, there were unfair practice, especially in the beginning 
of rap music. As Hip Hop continues to become more mainstream, many Hip Hop artists 
suffered unfair treatment in the music business. “Even as rappers achieve what appears 
to be central status in commercial culture, they are far more vulnerable to censorship 
efforts than highly visible white rock artists, and they continue to experience the brunt of 
the plantationlike system faced by most artists in the music and sports industries.” 40 The 
censorship of black music has been an acceptable practice in the music industries. As rap 
music becomes more popular, the commercialization of this genre has left the black 
community with a void. Even if the intention of Hip Hop was to be the voice of the 
inner-city community, commercial hip-hop seems to be focused on entertaining, rather 

39 Andy Newman, “Sentencing Is Scheduled Today in 1991 Crown Heights Slaying,” New York 
Times, http://www.nytimes.com/2003/08/20/nyregion/sentencing-is-scheduled-today-in-1991 -crown- 
heights-slaying.html?ref=gavincato (accessed April 19, 2012). 

40 Tricia Rose, 3. 
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than reporting on the issues that plagues the inner-city, like gang violence, lack of 
educational opportunity, and police brutality. Instead, commercial hip-hop is criticized 
for glamorizing a life style that continued to be detrimental to the inner-cities. 

In the late 70’s, rap was not recognized by the mainstream culture. It was a style 
of music that was enjoyed by mostly the youths of the inner-cities. Through rapping, 
break dancing, and graffiti, the youths were expressing their disapproval of society and 
how society has failed them. The protest of the youth in this music continued to go 
unnoticed, until a few artist like Sylvia Robinson, and Grand Master Flash and the 
Furious Five came on the music scene. “Rap went relatively unnoticed by mainstream 
music and popular culture industries until independent music entrepreneur Sylvia 
Robinson released ‘Rappers Delight’ in 1979. Over the next five years rap music was 
‘discovered’ by the music industry, the print media, the fashion industry, and the film 
industry, each of which hurried to cash in on what was assumed to be a passing fad.” 41 In 
the 80‘s Rap groups like Run DMC, Whodini, and the Fat Boys were able to gain 
commercial success. They were able to penetrate the mainstream audience. They 
brought the inner-cities to mainstream America. However, some may say that the 
commercial success of Hip Hop is the problem. If Hip Hop was a culture created to be 
the voice of the marginalized, can it still be prophetic if it is commercialized. 

Whenever there is commercial success there will be changes. By the end of the 
1980‘s, rap music and the Hip Hop world has gone through changes. Throughout the 
80’s I can remember many music industry experts stating that rap music will not last. 

The problem in this statement is that these experts failed to realize that rap music was 
part of a culture. A culture that was appealing to the youths. As it gained popularity, rap 
music was able to survive by having radio stations that were dedicated to playing rap 

41 Ibid., 3. 
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music. In New York City it was Hot 97 FM that had a motto of “Where Hip Hop Lives.” 
When you tuned in to Hot 97 FM, you were able to hear the latest rap songs. So, despite 
those in the mainstream efforts to limit the success of rap music through censorship, rap 
music survived. 

By 1987, rap music survived several death knells, Hollywood mockery, 
and radio bans and continued to spawn new artists, such as Public Enemy, 

Eric B. Rakim and L.L. Cool J. At the same time, women rappers, such as 
MC Lyte and Salt ’N’ Pepa, encouraged by Roxanne Shante’s early 
success, made inroads into rap’s emerging commercial audience. Between 
1987 and 1990 a number of critical musical and industry changes took 
place. 42 

As the music continued to change, singers began to sing to Hip Hop beats, creating what 
is known as Hip Hop R&B. For example, in 1994 Mary J. Blige released her debut 
album “My Life” with music that mixed Hip Hop and R&B. Her success lead a way for 
a new genre of music known as Hip Hop R&B. I believe that the mixture of these two 
genres have allowed Hip Hop to gain a different set of fans, who probably would not be 
interested in rap music. When Run DMC recorded and perfonned with Aerosmith “Walk 
this Way” in 1986, it brought rap music to a white rock audience. Run-DMC combined 
rock with rap. Later in 1990 they released “Rock Box” which had a guitar solo like in 
rock music. Today Hip Hop continues to blend with other genres of music. I believe it is 
the reason why Hip Hop has survived, it found a way to become relevant to different 
cultures, even the church. 

By the time rap music entered the 1990’s its commercial attraction did not go 
unnoticed. Many major record labels were trying to cut into the revenues of the smaller 
record labels. The major labels recognized that the allure of rap music was that it was 
tied to the community. Rap artists had to be seen as authentic, or real. So, even though 


42 Ibid., 4. 
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the major labels could produce a better product, the music would not be successful if the 
hip hop community did not feel that the artist was authentic, and not just a major labels 
creation. Therefore the smaller labels were still able to compete against the major label 
in respect to rap music. By the 1990’s the major labels began to influence Hip Hop by 
buying many of the independent labels and allowing them to still function relatively 
independent. “Instead of competing with the smaller labels the major labels decided to 
buy the independent labels instead. Therefore, keeping control of what is played in the 
media.” 43 Not only did they control what was played on the radio, they controlled 
distribution. “By 1990, virtually all major record chain store distribution is controlled by 
six major record companies: CBS, Polygram, Warner, BMG, Capitol-EMI, and MCA.” 44 
Hip Hop was slowly being taken away from the community that created it. Through the 
decades the messages in rap music has changed. In the beginning rap music was 
challenging a lot of social injustice, like police brutality, and inequality. I remember 
when it was fun and producing various dance moves like the “milk”, the “roger rabbit” 
and the “whop.” I remember a time when rapper used to dance like Heavy D and the 
Boyz and Kid and Play. Also, when Slick Rick would rap about the heartaches of teenage 
love. In the 80’s and the early part of the 90’s rap music had a diversity of topics, that 
represented the consciousness of a community in a broad spectrum. 

In today’s commercial hip-hop, it seems that what sells is what will be produced. 
Although there are a small majority of rappers who are holding to what they considered 
to be “authentic Hip Hop,” their voices are drowned out because they do not have the 
media backing like those who are part of a major label. Now we are left with the 
commercialize interpretation of Hip Hop which I feel is at times detrimental to the 

43 Ibid., 7. 

44 Ibid., 6. 
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identity of the youth in the black communities and is antithetical to Christianity. This 
commercialized version of this culture have left us with an image of the black man being 
a pimp, a gangster, or a hustler and the black woman as a whore. I understand some 
people may say that parents are responsible to raise their children. I agree, that parents 
are responsible, but it would be naive of us to think that the pop culture does not 
influence the identity of young people. All you have to do is listen to the way they speak 
and reason, and you can hear what is influencing their identity. Most teens will adopt an 
alternative identity that is different from that of their parents through fashion, language, 
and even religion. 

This is typical of teenagers in a post modem culture, like Hip Hop. Hip Hop can 
be defined by many characteristics of postmodernism. 45 One, in Hip Hop there is no 
absolute truth and that truth and error are synonymous. Two, in Hip Hop what matters is 
self-conceptualization and rationalization, what is authentic to the self is what matters. 
Often the phrase “free to be you,” is used as an affirmation that the opinion of the masses 
or what is factual is not important, the authenticity of the self is celebrated. In the 
previous chapter, I mention the importance of “keepin’ it real” in Hip Hop, which means 
that whatever you produce or do have to come from self expression or how the self sees 
the world. When Afrika Bambaataa introduced the fifth element of “knowledge of self’ 46 
in Hip Hop, he tapped into an essential part of a postmodern culture. In chapter 6 on 
Discipleship , I will explore if the Hip Hop teaching of self is antithetical to being a 
disciple for Christ. Three, the Hip Hop culture is apprehensive toward traditional 
authority and view it as false and corrupt. So an institution like the traditional church is 

45 “What Are the Characteristics Of,” Characteristics of Postmodernism, http:// 
www.allaboutphilosophy.org/characteristics-of-postmodernism-faq.htm (accessed March 15, 2012). 

46 Jeff Chang and D.J. Kool Here, Can't Stop Won't Stop: A History of the Hip-Hop Generation, 
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not embraced or trusted. Four, ownership should be collective, goods and services should 
be administrated fairly. When a rapper does well in the industry it is not uncommon to 
hear that he provides for his crew, or that many of his friends are on the payroll. 

Five, morality is personal, each person has their own code of ethics. This can 
leave a person feeling that they do not have to follow traditional values and rules. For 
example “Pimpin’’ 47 was the life of a thug, but in the post-soul context it is a person who 
is or living large by any means, what counts is to have material possessions. Those in the 
church would argue how you make your living does matter. The Hip Hop culture would 
argue to do what you have to do to survive. This mindset is in many rap songs like “Get 
Money” by Junior M.A.F.I.A or “I Get Money” by 50 Cent. Six, all religions are valid. 

In post-modem Hip Hop the exclusive claim that Jesus Christ is the only way to God is 
denounced. In the Hip Hop culture there are many different religious teaching like the 
teachings of the Nation of Islam, Five Percenters, Rastafarianism, Humanism, and 
Voodooism. The dominant teaching in east coast rap is the doctrine of the Five 
Percenters. 48 There are rappers who are Christians, known as Holy Hip Hop, like the 
D.A Truth, The Ambassador, and LaCrae, but their voice is not as dominant or influential. 

One Postmodern characteristic that Hip Hop is not known for is defending the 
cause of feminism. Hip Hop has been accused of being misogynistic. Unfortunately, 
female rappers are at time reluctant to address this issue. The few that do like Queen 
Latifah, Mclyte, and Salt and Pepa, address it in a nonaggressive or non-offensive 
manner. Female rappers do recognize that Hip Hop is dominated by men, and that they 
do need the assistance of these men. Also, in the black community itself, I often find that 

47 Daniel White Hodge, The Soul of Hip Hop: Rims, Timbs and a Cultural Theology, (Downers 
Grove, Ill.: IVP Books, 2010), 144. 

48 Anthony B. Pinn, ed., Noise and Spirit: the Religious and Spiritual Sensibilities of Rap Music, 
(New York: NYU Press, 2003). 
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black women are protective of the black men, because they feel that they have already 
been beaten down enough by society. The struggle is addressing an issue that is 
destructive like misogyny, without causing disunity amongst the race. Also, I feel that 
women are ambivalent about the subject because I often hear women saying, “well 
they’re not talking about me because I’m not a b—ch or a ho.” What we as women fail to 
realize is that they are not making any distinction. This is how they view women. 

I recall when A Tribe Called Quest released a song called “Bonita Applebum” 
and how it was well received by my peers. When you watch the documentary “Beats, 
Rhyme, and Life: The Travels of a Tribe Called Quest” directed by Michael Rapaport, it 
was stated that this song was about the female butt. Also, in the documentary the speaker 
stated that interestingly that song made Q-tip very popular with the ladies. The song 
expresses the lust of a man toward a woman. It only celebrates the physicality of the 
woman as it pertains to the need of the man. Earlier this year I preached a sennon on 
womanhood, highlighting the ways in which black women have been portrayed in history 
and the media. I wanted to address the mentality that some women have of thinking that 
they are somehow excluded because they do not fit the profile. Historically, in the United 
States, black female sexuality and image have been defined by everyone, but the black 
woman. There are three main categories that historically was used to defined black 
women sexuality . 49 One, is the Mammy who is generally asexual, overweight, and a 
middle-aged figure whose maternal qualities are expressed through her expert care for 
white women’s children at the expense of her own. Two, is Jezebel who is excessive, 
exotic, and with an uninhibited sexuality. Three, is the Sapphire who is the antithesis of 
the lady. She is loud, excessive and irrepressible. I wanted to stress to them that even 
though you may not identify with these images, you are by default included, because 

49 Tricia Rose, The Hip Hop Wars, 152. 
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black women do not control the context. When women are praising Q-tip for his lyrics in 
“Bonita Applebum” they are basically accepting and celebrating their role as being only 
sex objects. It does not matter how smooth it sounds or how hard it sounds, the message 
is still the same, you (the women) are here only for men’s pleasure. In all fairness this is 
not only a Hip Hop issue, the church often has a hard time when it comes to telling 
women stories. 

In the book “The Soul of Hip Hop,” by Daniel White Hodge, he draws on these 
characteristics of postmodernism to demonstrate the changes in values and language 
amongst Hiphoppas. He labels modernity as soul and postmodemity as post soul. He 
mentioned that in the soul era things were absolute with boundaries, reasoning was linear, 
a distinct power structure, individualism was celebrated, and that there was always a 
conclusive answer. Once society entered into the post-soul era the opinion of the 
majority in the social context became relevant and there are less boundaries. In this era 
reasoning became circular, things became group centered; power is shared, the individual 
is still celebrated but in the context of the community. This era produces a lot of 
uncertainty, ambiguity is acceptable. 50 When I look at the Hip Hop culture a lot of the 
post-soul characteristics are present. Often you hear about a collective consciousness 
amongst Hiphoppas, when one declares that “I am Hip Hop.” Also, at the same time the 
individual does creatively express his or her self, however, the creativity is never outside 
the context that is set by the community. I find that whatever emcee is dominating the 
Hip Hop scene is the one who dictates to the individuals what Hip Hop is, at that time, 
therefore the individual is never really free from the thought of the collective because 
most Hiphoppas will tell you that you are not doing Hip Hop if the elements are not 
present. 


50 Daniel White Hodge, 64. 
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I think that the problem with post-modernism or post-soul is that it gives the 
illusion that it is rejecting foundationalism, which is the idea that the foundations given 
by the dominant culture tends “to favor some groups and downgrade the significance of 
others, giving some groups power and rendering other groups powerless.” 51 At first 
glance it would seem that Hip Hop would favor power to be distributed equally. 

Whether this is executed within the Hip Hop culture is debatable. I believe that the 
rapper has more authority or influence on the culture than the graffiti artists, the dancer, 
and even the DJ, in todays commercial Hip Hop. It can be said that Hip Hop does not 
equally share power because Hip Hop is still a culture that is dominated by Black men. 
Female rappers find it difficult to have a voice of their own in Hip Hop and whites are 
never accepted as authentic, but there were the exceptions like The Beastie Boys, Third 
Base, and Eminem, white rappers are not embraced in this culture. Eminem was given 
his credentials as being authentic because of his life story, he came from the street. 

Since Hip Hop is a culture that rejects absolutes, “authenticity” is defined by the 
individual. Hip Hop is “relativistic, nonrational, and nihilistic” 52 In Hip Hop all is 
relative. Relativism is the doctrine that knowledge, truth, and morality exist in relation to 
culture, society, or historical context, and are not absolute. 53 This means that what is true 
today may not be true tomorrow. It can at times be confusing. Hip Hop is governed by 
the motto “keepin’ it real.” That means a person is to present their belief or reality 
without apology. What I find interesting is how a rapper can create music with lyrics that 

51 Ibid., 67. 
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53 New Oxford American Dictionary, 2 nd Edition, (Hamburg, Germany: Kreutsfeldt Electronic 
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degrade women, and at the same time claim that is not how he view women. Can a 
musician create music that is completely detached from his or her belief or reality? I am 
not sure. I guess that is the privilege of being part of a post-modern culture, duality is 
acceptable, all is relative. This lack of structure can give way to nihilism, which is “the 
rejection of all religious and moral principles, often in the belief that life is 
meaningless.” 54 In essence if everything is relevant and true, then by default nothing is 
relevant and true, thereby leaving one to feel that life is meaningless. 

In Christianity, life is not meaningless. After all, God sent Jesus to save lives 
(John 3:16). In scripture all is not relative and duality is not encouraged. James 1: 8, 
says “for the doubter being double-minded and unstable in every way, must not expect to 
receive anything from the Lord.” According to James you have to make up your mind. 
Matthew 6:24 and Joshua 24:15, encourage us to choose a master, you cannot have two. 
You will love one and hate the other. In a culture like Hip Hop, you do not have to 
choose because there is no absolute truth, but that is not the case in Christianity. What I 
find alanning about the rejection of absolute truth is that the language or the definition of 
God changes. In this context the word God is no longer referring to a deity, but a 
person. 55 This is drawn from the teachings of Five Percenters, who teaches that the black 
man is a god. However, this is not unique to the Five Percenter, the teachings of the 
Universal Zulu Nation and the Temple of Hiphop, both adhere to this idea that man is 
god. 

54 Erin McKean, ed., The New Oxford American Dictionary, 2nd ed. (New York, N.Y.: Oxford 
University Press, USA, 2005), Kindle Edition. 
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One of the Founders of Hip Hop is Afrika Bambaataa, who is a Hip Hop Dj. He 


is “the founder of the Universal Zulu Nation, the first hip-hop institution, an organization 
that tried to raise consciousness like it raised the roof. The preacher of the gospel of the 
“four elements” -DJing, MCing, B-boying, and Graffiti writing.” 56 He began this nation 
to give the youth another option beside gangs. One thing that this did was help decrease 
the gang violence that plagued the Bronx, NY. He would encourage rival gangs to settle 
their disagreements through breakdancing. He was instrumental in adding the fifth 
element, knowledge, when hip-hop needed to find its way. This ushered in a sense of 
spirituality to the Hip Hop culture. Universal Zulus, he explains, are about having “right 
knowledge, right wisdom, right over standing and right sound reasoning, meaning that we 
want our people to deal with factuality versus beliefs, factology versus beliefs.” 57 There 
are many rappers who are part of the Zulu Nation like, Diamond D, Ice-T, Kool DJ Red 
Alert, Nikki D, A Tribe Called Quest, Brand Nubian, Leaders of the New School, Positive 
K, Yo-Yo, Fat Joe, Jungle Brothers, DJ Kool, Funkmaster Flex, and Rock Steady Crew. 58 

The Universal Zulu Nation is a religious organization that claims to believe in one 
God. However, it may be a mixture of Amazulu, Islamic, Judaic, Rastafari, New Age and 
Gnostic, Kemetic (Ancient Egyptian Religion), Science and Mathematic. In the 
teachings of the Universal Zulu Nation their belief is against the Christian Biblical 
teaching that there is only one true God, who we know through Jesus Christ. Even 
though many religions on earth recognize that there is a God, in Christianity the only 

56 Jeff Chang and D.J. Kool Here, 90. 
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true God is the one that was revealed through us through Jesus Christ. In the First 
Testament text, God was constantly referred to as the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
or the God of Israel to distinguish between the non-Israelite gods, like Baal. The 
Universal Zulus celebrate all names that are given to God, but it does not acknowledge 
Jesus Christ. To claim that all names for God is relevant is to say that you can refer to the 
God of Israel as Baal. 

We Believe in one God, not in pagan Gods like the God of the Sun, Wind, 

Fire, Earth, Water, Ice, or hundreds of Gods but only in one God who is 
called by many names:.... We, as Amazulu (The People of The Heavens), 
recognize that there are millions of different people on the planet so-called 
Earth who call the Supreme One by many names. We, the Zulus, recognize 
them all as being the same one God (that Supreme Force). 59 

The Universal Zulu doctrine seems to be polytheistic and human centered. On one hand 
they acknowledge that there is a god who is superior, but human beings have as much 
knowledge as that god. It states that it does not follow the god of the sun, but in several 
photos of Afrika Baambaataa he often is adorn in Kemetic symbols, like the Ankh, the 
symbol of eternal life; the Udjat or the eye of Horns; Uraeus, or the cobra which is an 
emblem of Lower Egypt, that is also associated with the sun and with many deities; the 
Nemes, a stripe head cloth worn by Pharaohs and the symbol of Ra who is the sun god. 60 
If the founder of the Zulu Nation does not believe in the sun god then why does he 
promote it? 


.your mind is as powerful as God Himself in Knowledge, Wisdom, 

and Understanding. God gives us Knowledge, which is infinite to even 
challenge if God exists or does not exist and to be rulers over the Earth 


59 Universal Zulu Nation, http://www.hiphopcity.com/zulu_nation/beliefs.shtml (accessed April 5, 
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and of all which is of the Earth and.God is infinite and Knowledge is 

infinite as God, Himself. 61 

It states that our mind “is as powerful as God.” If I am as powerful or as knowledgeable 
as god, does that not make me god? Then it states that “they cannot wait for god to show 
his or her self.” According to biblical text, God has been revealing God self in the history 
of humankind since the beginning. He appeared to Adam and Eve, Noah, Abraham, the 
tribe of Israel, Moses, Elijah, Elisha, and countless of other prophets. According to 
Christian teaching God revealed God self in Jesus. In John 14: 6-7 it states that, “Jesus 
said to him, ‘I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one comes to the Father except 
through me. If you know me, you will know my Father also. From now on you do know 
him and have seen him (NRSV).’” in the Universal Zulu creed it teaches against faith, 
which is one of the key principle of Christianity. John 3:16 says that, “For God so loved 
the world that he gave his only Son, so that everyone who believes in him may not perish 
but may have eternal life (NRSV).” Our salvation hinges on believing or having faith that 
Jesus came to save us. The danger of the Zulu’s teaching is that, as they preach it through 
music it will celebrate the seeking of an identity that is not entrenched in Christ, but more 
of an identity that is created from the self. After all, according to the Zulu’s I have as 
much knowledge as God. 

The young Christian that is listening to rap songs that are saturated by the 
Universal Zulu’s teaching may not even realize that they are being indoctrinated with a 
theology that is anti-Christianity. They may not even realize that as they continuously 
repeat the lyrics that it is being ingrained in their mind. When things are written in a 

61 Universal Zulu Nation, http://www.hiphopcity.com/zulu_nation/beliefs.shtml (accessed April 5, 
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lyrical or melodic manner it allows us to remember the story better. When I watch 
Sesame Street with my niece and nephews, they will incorporate music to what ever letter 
or number was being taught that day, probably because they have realized that music is a 
powerful teaching tool. Most kids I know learned the alphabet by singing it. Repetition 
is another effective tool. The book of Deuteronomy 6: 6-9 says, “Keep these words that I 
am commanding you today in your heart. Recite them to your children and talk about 
them when you are at home and when you are away, when you lie down and when you 
rise. Bind them as a sign on your hand, fix them as an emblem on your forehead, and 
write them on the doorposts of your house and on your gates.” Even Scripture recognizes 
that repetition is important. As a pastor I am constantly encouraging the saints to read 
their Bible often. If you go to a typical Christian book store there are so many materials 
design to get the saints to remember the scripture or to be engaged in the Word. We even 
created art works to get the image of the scripture into your mind. Even if you want to 
forget, when you look at the painting of Noah’s Ark you remember the story. If a young 
person does not have an experience it may be difficult to attach their narrative to a text 
that they deem to be outdated. That hip-hop song is attached to an experience, that is 
why it is powerful in their life. 

The Zulu Nation is not the only one who teaches that humans are as wise and 
knowledgable as God. In the 1990’s the Five Percenters message was dominant in rap 
lyrics with groups like Wu Tang Clan. The Five Percenters are also known as The Five 
Percent Nation of Islam or the Nation of the Gods (male) and Earths (female). The Five 
Percent Nation of Islam was founded by Clarence 13X, who was a member of the Nation 
of Islam in the 1950’s. He was given charge of Temple No. 7 in Harlem. Even though 
Clarence 13X defected from the Nation of Islam, there were some concepts that were 
central to the Nation of Islam that he canonized into the teachings of the Five Percenters. 
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One, Black people were the original people in the world and originated 
from Asia. Two, Christianity was a tool used by white slave masters to 
control the minds of black people. Three, white people are devilish and 
grossly inferior race created by a mad scientist named Yacub, some 6, 000 
years ago as the living embodiment of evil on earth. Fourth, the only hope 
for black people in America is total separation from whites and self- 
reliance. They are called Five Percenters because they believe that 85% of 
blacks are manipulated and victimized by the 10 % who are the 
‘bloodsuckers of the poor.’ 62 

The Five Percenters are the poor righteous teachers who preach the divinity of the 
(black) man and through their teachings the 85% will be saved. However, the NOI 
separated itself from Clarence and the Five Percenters when Clarence started teaching 
that the black man is a physical manifestation of God. Clarence went as far as changing 
his name to Allah (God). He taught that the Five Percenters are black men who have 
acquired “knowledge of self.” As stated earlier, knowledge of self, became the fifth 
element of Hip Hop. Five Percenters teach that once the black man has tapped into his 
hidden talent or receive this knowledge (gnosis), he becomes a god. Most members refer 
to themselves as god rather than Five Percenters. Five Percenters is reserved for those 
who have only begun studying the knowledge. 63 

The desire to have knowledge like God or to become a god is not new. In Genesis 
3: 1-5, the serpent enticed Adam and Eve with the idea that they can be like God. 


Now the serpent was more crafty than any other wild animal that the 
LORD God had made. He said to the woman, "Did God say, ‘You shall 
not eat from any tree in the garden?’” The woman said to the serpent, "We 
may eat of the fruit of the trees in the garden; but God said, 'You shall not 
eat of the fruit of the tree that is in the middle of the garden, nor shall you 
touch it, or you shall die.'" But the serpent said to the woman, "You will 


62 Juan M. Floyd-Thomas, “A Jihad ofWords: The Evolution of African American Islam and 
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not die; for God knows that when you eat of it your eyes will be opened, 
and you will be like God, knowing good and evil (NRSV). 

Basically the serpent is telling Eve, you will be like God, if you know what God 

knows. In the desire to be a god, Clarence 13X who was later known as Father Allah 

developed his own system, known as the Supreme Mathematics and Alphabet, the “divine 

science.” 64 Supreme Mathematics is used to gain understanding of man’s relationship to 

the universe and the Supreme Alphabet, serves as a key to unlocking divine knowledge. 

The Supreme Alphabet has been used to uncover the true meaning of Allah and the word 

submission. 

When using the Supreme Alphabet to ascertain the true meaning of Allah, 
the Five Percenters visualizes each letter of the Arabic tenn for ‘God’ to be 
part of the following acronym: ‘Arm, Feg, Feg, Ann, and Head.’ By 
depicting God in this very anthropomorphic fashion, the Five Percenters 
equates this use of the word play with the fundamental belief that black 
men are the living embodiment of divinity in the world. Fikewise, using 
the Supreme Alphabet to decode the meaning of “submission” in Arabic, 
into the following statement: ‘I Self Ford and Master.’ 65 

Most rappers who are Five Percenters put these teachings in their lyrics. Fike Big Daddy 
Kane in the song Warm it Up , Kane states “I’m the original, Asiatic” or Method Man 
song Dirty Dancing states “Doin’ mathematics and not democratic...I’m Asiatic. The 
concept of being lord and master of your self is still present in todays Hip Hop, even 
though some may think that the Five Percenters teachings no longer have a major 
influence on the culture. Rap music is what they use to get their message out. 66 Even in 
todays Hip Hop, rappers partake in what is called a cipher. A cipher is 360 degrees, 
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which is a complete circle. This circle is 120 degree of knowledge, 120 degree of 
wisdom, and 120 degree of Understanding. 67 120 is part of the Five percent language. 
When the rappers are part of a cipher, they are doing mathematics to decode the unknown 
knowledge. 

I would be remiss if I did not point out the lack of recognition or celebration of 
women in the teaching of the Five Percenters. While men are elevated to the level of 
gods, the women who are referred to as earth or queen are taught to submit to the will and 
authority of men. It is interesting how the Supreme Alphabetic definition of submission 
as “self lord and master” is not attributed to women. When referring to women, 
submission is submission. The “female Five Percenter is known as a ‘Muslim,’ because 
she bears witness to the fact her man is Allah and willingly submits herself to the black 
man.” 68 Once, again the black woman is not elevated or given authority to be the master 
of her self, she is still an extension of men, specifically the black man. 

The idea of God is often taken out of the Hip Hop culture. To be fair Hip Hop is a 
secular culture, it does not have the responsibility to preach Jesus, that’s the job of the 
church, or believers. I believe that a Christian must be aware of the influences that are in 
cultures. When we are ignorant of the origin of something we will not be able to 
understand what kind of affect it will or is having on the Christian faith. Also, we will 
not understand why the youth would much rather follow Hip Hop, than Christ. 

Another, teaching that is apparent in Hip Hop is Humanism. African American 
humanism is defined as “a nontheistic form of life orientation that relies on human 

67 Jeff Chang and D.J. Kool Here, 259. 
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ingenuity and creativity to achieve greater life options and a greater degree of 
subjectivity.” 69 According to Anthony Pinn, this philosophy is based on five central 
themes. 70 One, the understanding of humanity as fully (and solely) accountable and 
responsible for the human condition and the correction of its plight. Two, suspicion 
toward or rejection of supernatural explanation and claims, combined with an 
understanding of humanity as an evolving part of the natural environment as opposed to 
being a created being. Third, appreciation for African American cultural production and a 
perception of traditional fonns of black religiosity and having cultural importance as 
opposed to any type of “cosmic” authority. Fourth, commitment to individual and social 
transformation. Fifth, controlled optimism that recognized both human potential and 
human destructive activities. It can be argued that African American humanistic is 
atheistic based on the central theme, God is removed from the human story. A humanist 
may say that he or she is not denying that there is a God, but by not acknowledging God’s 
involvement, the lives and identity of humankind is a form of rejection. 

The second theme is a rejection of the supernatural, miracles and creationism. 

That would mean that a humanist would have difficulty in accepting the supernatural act 
of the resurrection of Jesus Christ. This is not far fetched from the Five Percenters idea 
of “self lord and master.” Unlike the Christian faith, Humanist rejects the notion that 
God is involved in our everyday life. The third theme encourage opposing the idea of a 
cosmic authority or being that rules everything. It talks about being committed to the 

69 Anthony B. Pinn, “Handlin’ My Business: Exploring Rap’s Humanist Sensibilities.” Anthony B. 
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transformation of the individual and society, but this is to be done with faith in ones self. 
This reminds me of the book of Judges 21:25, it states that “all the people did what was 
right in their eyes.” I can appreciate the need to formulate black culture and to install a 
sense of pride. However, the black community should not forget that historically 
Christianity has been a part of the community’s identity. In Conversation with God by 
Dr. James Melvin Washington, it provides the prayers of the faithfully. That despite the 
oppression that they faced from white Americans, they believe that God was in their 
struggles and will deliver them. In these prayers faith in God helped them to transform 
themselves as individuals and as a community. I feel that Christianity is very much a part 
of the black culture. Can we as a community celebrate Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., as a 
leader of the Civil Rights Movement and ignore that he was a Baptist minister? Also, 
culture production with the exclusion of God, is to create a black culture that will have to 
ignore a portion of its history in the United States. 

When Hip Hop was about the four elements, it can be said that it is a culture that 
encouraged creativity, social justice, and celebrating blackness. However, with the 
addition of the fifth element “knowledge of self’ it moved Hip Hop into a sacred or 
religious space. Thereby, restructuring the dialog to include theology or the idea of God 
in Hip Hop. When exploring the idea of God in Hip Hop one will frequently find that 
Hip Hop’s sacred space does not have God as the focal point, instead, it is a human 
centered movement. For a young Christian who is trying to understand their faith and at 
the same time partaking in his or her youth culture will struggle between the things of 
God and the things of man. As some of the youth at the church have admitted to me, Hip 
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Hop, especially because of its beats is very attractive. Even when they find the lyrics 
repulsive they are still drawn to it. Perhaps it is because a young believer in Christ does 
not fully understand the liberating power of faith. Some have even admitted that the 
lyrics do enter their consciousness even if they are not paying attention. One young lady 
admitted that she spends at least four hours on her computer watching videos and 
listening to the music. Most teenagers idolize these rappers and hip-hop singers, because 
they offer up a life that is full of pleasure, money, and fame, while scripture teaches 
humility, obedience, and faith. Most adolescents rebel against the former because in my 
experience the adolescent is often self-centered. Unlike any other musical genre, Hip 
Hop claims itself to be more than just music, it is a way of life. If an adolescent does not 
understand that, they will struggle spiritually, because you cannot have two masters. 
Since, Hip Hop have entered a sacred 71 space as argued by those like KRS-One - 
Knowledge Reign Supreme, Over Nearly Everyone- the church has to pay attention, 
because it has gone beyond beats and rhymes, it has entered into a spiritual realm. That is 
why I believe that we must educate the youth about the various influences that are in Hip 
Hop. 

I believe that it is important for the church to understand what is influencing the 
Hip Hop generation and how they think in order to minister to them. The understanding 
will allow the church to figure out how to pass on the teachings of the scripture without 
compromise, which means that the church does not have to change its belief to fit this 
generation, the church has to understand how to teach this generation. Also, immigrants 
will have to realize and accept that their children are going to embrace the American 
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culture. Instead of denying that fact, to encourage a continuum between the generation, 
Haitian immigrants perhaps need to find away to incorporate their culture without putting 
it in opposition to the American culture. This would mean that the older generation will 
have to be willing to remain in dialogue with the younger generation. Whether or not we 
as immigrants accept it or not, our children will be more American than Haitian. 
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Chapter 5 

RESEARCH QUESTION 3 
Haitian Heritage, American Life 


In the previous chapter I talked about the Hip Hop culture which is a sub-culture 
of the American culture. I discussed its philosophical-religious-spiritual teachings. In 
this chapter I will discuss the affect it has on young Haitian-Americans. I will explore 
what it is about the Haitian Christian experience that they are rejecting and their 
experience in growing up in the United States of America. Nonetheless, I feel that before 
the present narrative is given, I must go to history to gain an understanding as to why the 
United States of America has a large population of Haitian immigrants. 

Haiti is a country with a rich history that is very much tied to the United States. 
The Haitian population today is about 9 million. “The two official languages of the 
country, according to the constitution of 1987, are French and Haitian Creole, the latter 
being referred to simply as Creole by Haitians themselves.” 72 Haiti is predominately a 
Roman Catholic country (about 84 percent of the population). Catholicism was 
introduced to the African slaves in Haiti by the French colonizers. The other 16 percent 
are Protestant Christians, where 10 percent are Baptist, 4 percent are Pentecostal, and 1 
percent are Adventist. 73 My family and I are part of that 4 percent. However, both of my 
parents at one point were Catholic. My father, was born Catholic, then converted, and 
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was baptized Baptist and then became Pentecostal. My mother was Catholic and then 
converted and was baptized Pentecostal. I grew up Pentecostal, but I know a lot about 
Haitian Baptist because many preachers that my father know are Baptist. I have visited 
many Baptist churches. I never ministered in one because the Baptist churches that I 
know still do not pennit women to preach. 

Although Haiti is predominately Catholic it is kn own for Vodou. “A significant 
portion of the population are Vodou believers and practitioners. Vodou (also spelled 
Voodoo, Vaudou, Vodu, or Vodun) is a religion that Haitians inherited from the African 
slaves who were brought to the French colony of Saint Domingue (Haiti’s name before its 
independence in 1804). It’s a mixture of West African religious traditions, consisting of a 
series of rituals (some involving animal sacrifices), dances, rhythms, and invocations to 
variety of deities and spiritual beings (known as Iwas).” 74 Vodou was a religion that 
growing up we were advised not to participate in it because of its worship of Iwas who 
were spirits that govern the life of those who practice Vodou. We are Christians and the 
only spirit that is suppose to govern our life is the Holy Spirit. In the culture I would hear 
people talk about diable raciale, meaning that somewhere in your family line someone 
married or align their spirit with a Iwa and that Iwa now possessed the family. I would 
often hear testimonies of people saying how when they accepted Christ they were able to 
break that spiritual alliance. 

The word Vodoun is Dahomean. Dahomey was a country in West Africa in what 
is now the Republic of Benin. 
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In the Fon language it means ‘spirit’ or ‘deity,’ and is precisely equivalent 
to Orisha in the Yoruba language... Modern Haitian deities are called loa, 
from the Bantun... Vodoun is an integrated system of concepts concerning 
human activities, the relationship between the natural world and the 
supernatural and the ties between the living and the dead.... Vodoun also 
encompasses ritual magic, through some magical practices are felt to be 
outside the realm of Vodoun’s practice and purposes. 75 

In Vodou it is believed that this /was or loas are part of every aspect of a person 
life. Each spirit has a designated purpose. The worship of multiple deities is not unique 
to Haitians. In biblical antiquities the Canaanites, Assyrians, and Babylonians worship 
multiple deities. In Roman and Greek antiquities, they had multiple deities who were 
part of many stories that are read in todays academic setting. It is called mythology. 
When I was in college I read this book named Krik? Krak!, by Edwidge Danticat. She is 
a Haitian- American novelist. The title of the book came from a style of story telling in 
the Haitian culture. When a person says “kirk,” which means that I have a story to tell, 
the listener would respond “krak,” which would tell the story teller that you are ready to 
listen. The telling of these stories were designed to teach the listener something about 
life. In the book, the chapter “Caroline Wedding,” pointed out an interesting practice 
amongst some Haitians to ward off the dead. It read “Ma believed that Caroline and I 
would be well protected by red panties. Papa, and all the other dead men who might 
desire us, would stay away because the sanguine color of blood was something that 
daunted and terrified the non-living.” 76 The ties between the dead and the living are 
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taken seriously in the culture. This story give an impression that the dead or the spirit 
world can still interact with the living. 

Even if you do not practice Vodou, you hear the stories. Wearing red panties after 
a family member died is practiced because of the fear of the dead. There is a belief that a 
person who practiced Vodou can conjure up the spirit of the dead, so that spirit can posses 
the living. In my church, we often preach against that fear by teaching them that if you 
believe in Christ you should not be afraid of spirits, because God is all powerful. We 
address other fears or superstitions, like if you lose a child a mother cannot go to the 
cemetery to bury her child because that would cause you to be unable to conceive other 
children or that your other children might die. Another, is the belief that a Vodou priest 
can raise the dead. The thing is there is a particular substance that if a person consumes 
it, it will make that person appear dead. Then they would go to the cemetery and revive 
that person and that person would have no memory of what took place. This was a fear 
tactic to encourage belief in their authority as a Vodou priest. 

I have heard so many stories about what people who practice Vodou do. My 
father, grandmother, mother, aunts, and uncle all would tell stories. Vodou is in my 
culture, but it is renounced by those of us who are believers of Jesus Christ. From an 
early age I was taught that just because something is part of the culture does not mean it 
should be celebrated, especially if it goes against the Christian faith. Although, Haiti is 
known for practicing Vodou, Most of the teens I interviewed knew nothing about Vodou, 
few mentioned it when I asked them to share with me what they know about the Haitian 
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culture. What I found interesting was that they associated the Haitian culture with 
Christianity because their exposure to the Haitian culture is the church. 

Vodou is not unique to Haiti. Voodoo is in countries like Brazil, Cuba, Jamaica, 
various African countries, and the state of Louisiana. Actually, if you go to certain parts 
in Brooklyn, you can find Vodou temples. Nonetheless, Haiti is mostly associated with 
Vodou, for two reasons. One, the slaves in Haiti felt that Christianity failed “to provide 
the Africans with a satisfactory religious life.” 77 Two, it was a form of “resistance of the 
African to his lot, and his will to preserve as much of his cultural heritage as possible.” 78 
Unlike other colonist, the French colonist were not seen as very religious, and lacked any 
desire to convert the slaves to Christianity. Although, there were some Jesuits in Haiti 
who opened schools for the slaves, they did not remain open for long. Even though, the 
slaves exposure to Christianity was short lived they were able to borrow elements from 
Christian rituals and dogma to blend it with their African Heritage. They would practice 
both Voodoo and Catholicism. 79 I believe that is why many Haitian protestants tend to 
believe that Catholics are not authentically Christians, because there is suspicion that if a 
Haitian is Catholic they probably practice Voodoo in some fonn or degree. 

Besides religion, Haiti is also known for unstable government. If you look at the 
list of presidents through the years you will notice that very few were able to complete 
their terms in office. They were either assassinated or overthrown. 80 When a country is 
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plagued with so much political instability since its independence in 1804, it is not 
astounding that it has affected its ability to develop economically. “Haiti is often 
referred to as the poorest country of the Western hemisphere.” 81 The constant change of 
commanded can be linked to Haiti’s racial problem between the majority group, blacks 
and the minority group mulattos. Each group constantly tries to seize power and each 
group does not trust the other. This division between the two groups was forged since the 
time of colonization and slavery in Haiti. During that time there was a group called the 
Affranchis or gens de coulcur, who considered themselves to be French-persons of color. 
They were mulattos who were freed by their French fathers who sent them to France to 
be educated. They prospered and acquired capital, estates and slaves. Some of the 
Affranchis were so rich that they were able to imitate the lifestyle of the whites. Despite 
their acquired wealth, they were kept out of governmental offices, and were required to 
pay taxes, while the whites were exempt. They were even kept out of certain professions 
like medicine, law, and priesthood. A minority of the Affranchis were black and they 
were considered inferior and despised by the mulattos. The black Affranchis were mostly 
artisans. These Affranchis were a small group amongst the population. 82 Majority of the 
population in Saint Domingue (colonial Haiti) were slaves. Unlike the United States, 
slaves outnumbered the white population. The slaves who were from Africa were known 
as negre bossals because they were considered to be uncivilized. Those bom in the 
colony were called negres creoles who were considered to be more civilized. The negres 
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bossals were two-third of the slaves. The separation between the blacks were established 
and became an obstacle in years to come especially in government. 

Despite the separation between the blacks, the independence of Saint Domingue 
in 1804, is a shared proud memory amongst Haitians. When I spoke to young and old 
congregants of the church, they all bring up 1804. They are proud of the fact that Haiti 
was the first Black independent nation of the Western Hemisphere. The young knew very 
little about their history, but they knew 1804. However, they did not know the details 
about the events that took place. They did not know about the maronage who were a 
group of slaves who escaped to the mountains and forests, and set up one of the most 
successful slave resistance. Also, that the affranchis were often sent to track down and 
suppress the maronage because they became a threat to the colony. 

One of the successful maronage leaders was Boukman, who was a Vodou priest or 
an oungan, who lead a Vodou ceremony that marked the beginning of a massive slave 
insurrection that began on August 22, 1971 and lasted for 12 years. Boukman was 
eventually captured. By this time leaders like Toussaint Louverture, Jean-Jacques 
Dessalines, Jcan-Francois and Biassou and many mulattoes started to join the resistance 
and fight against the French. Even though the youth did not know details about the 
revolution, they were proud. Most of them express interest in learning their history. I 
believe that the stories we share in a community is what makes a community remain 
strong and keeps them moving forward. In the class critical interpretation, I wrote about 
the testimony that we shared in church and how those testimonies became a part of the 
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faith-community consciousness, which fonned our identity. 1804, is a testimony that is 
etched in the mind of Haitians. It does not matter if they were bom in Haiti or abroad. 

Winning the war was not the end of Haiti’s problems. There were other steps that 
were taken to secure Haiti’s independence from the French “Jean Jacques Dessalines, the 
general who declared Haiti’s victory over the French and then became the new nation’s 
first emperor (Jacques I), ordered that all the French who remained in Haiti be killed.” 83 
They also had fear the mulattos. Since, they had African blood they were able to pass as 
Creole, Dessalines devised a test to weed them out. The test was based on their ability to 
speak Kreyol. “They had to sing, ‘Nanette ale nan fontain, cheche dlo, crich-a li 
casse’ (Nanette went to fountain, looking for water, but her jug broke). The French gave 
themselves away when they could not properly pronounce the Kreyol or duplicate the 
African cadences of the melody.” 84 Those who could not properly recite this song was 
executed. 

Another problem was economics. Agriculture was the main economic source in 
Haiti and export would be essential to its economic survival. After the Haitian 
Revolution, it was noticed that “the highland crops fared better than the lowland crops, 
and peasant crops survived far better than capitalist, plantation ones.” 85 The peasant 
fields were smaller than the plantation which allowed for the agricultural system in Haiti 
to diversify. They were able to be produce by an individual or very little laborers. They 
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produced “saltpeter, logwood, mahagony, tobacco, hides, gum, ginger, beeswax, honey, 
coconuts, bananas, castor oil, and reed cane mats.” 86 They were able to develop an 
internal market system, based on bartering. Export would have created a more stable 
economic system for Haiti, but unfortunately, the international world was not interested 
in the peasant production of crop. At this time in history Haiti was the only Black 
independent nation on the Western Hemisphere. Trade with European countries and the 
United States was nonexistent. Haiti was economically, isolated. This reality had often 
recurred in Haiti’s history. 

Another portion of Haiti’s, history that is engraved in the consciousness of 
Haitians is the Duvalier Era. In 1957 Francois “Papa Doc” Duvalier became the 
president of Haiti. His presidency was described as a dictatorship. Throughout all of 
Haitian history Duvalier’s presidency ‘was the most disturbing manifestation of state 
power.’ 87 He secured his position by first arresting or exiling his political opponents and 
their supporters. Then he purged the anny and “reorganized the military by creating his 
own personal army known as the Garde Presidentielle, within the anny force.” 88 
Duvalier did not feel that reorganizing the army was enough so he created a civilian 
militia force, the Tontons Macoutes. The main purpose of the Tontons Macoutes was to 
keep the army under control, gather intelligence and intimidated any potential opposition. 
I can remember stories about this civilian militia force, and these stories created fear 
amongst the people. I recall my parents telling me that speaking against Duvalier was 

86 Franklin W. Knight., 218. 

87 Flore Zephir, 48. 

88 Ibid., 48. 
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certain death. Sometimes people did not even say his name out loud. There are time 
when I am speaking with the elders and they are apprehensive when talking about Papa 
Doc, even though they are now living in the United States. 

There were other things that Papa Doc has done to secure his position as president 
for life. He disassembled all civil institutions that he thought would be a threat to his 
power. The dismantling of institutions like schools, churches, trade unions, universities, 
and the media. Many professionals of these institutions were exiled or tortured. 

According to the February 1978 Amnesty International, “the mortality rate of political 
prisoners during the Duvalier Era was the highest in the world.” 89 One example, of his 
tyranny is the slaughter of Mulatoo families living in the southern city of Jeremie in 1964 
by the Tontons Macoutes. Ten thousands of Haitians were killed under the 14 years that 
Papa Doc was in power. Duvalier’s reign lead to 34, 399 Haitians to migrate to the 
United States between 1961 to 1970. 90 

In 1971, he named his son Jean-Claude “Baby Doc” Duvalier as his successor. 
Jean-Claude Duvalier was sworn into office at the age of 19. Things did not get any 
better under the reign of Baby Doc. Even though he ruled with fear, like his father, Baby 
Doc was trying to project a more “‘humane’ image than his father did in order to attract 
international aid.” 91 He allowed the Tontons Macoutes to continue to carry out their tasks, 
as long as it was away from the international media. Baby Doc was successful in 
improving the economics of Haiti by getting foreign aids from the U.S and other 

89 Flore Zephir, 48. 
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countries. Unfortunately, most of that money never reached the people, it was spent by 
Baby Doc and his associates. Even though money was flowing into Haiti, the majority of 
the people were in poverty. “The World Bank reported that there were some 45 million 
dollars unaccounted for.” 92 In 1976, 48 percent of Haitians were poor and by 1985, 81 
percent of Haitians were poor. Haiti became the poorest nation in the world. Under Jean- 
Claude Duvalier’s reign, the people suffered great economic hardship, which lead to 
another great exodus of Haitians from Haiti. “In 1980 and 1981, 40, 000 boat people 
made it to the shore of South Florida.” 93 The boat people kept coming well into the 
1990’s. The number of illegal Haitians in the U.S greatly increased. This lead to some of 
anti-Haitian sentiments in the United States. 

In 1986, many Haitians had discovered the mistreatment of Haitians workers, who 
worked at the Dominica sugar plantation. In the winter, many Haitians would join other 
workers who would make the journey to Dominikani to work. They thought that they 
would be able to better provide for their family if they left to work on Dominican soil. 
However, when the harvest was about to begin reports have been circulating about 
Haitian workers being robbed by their own government. “Officials responsible for 
changing Dominican pesos into Haitian gourdes had robbed them at the border. To be 
sure, the workers had not hidden money, the officials even stripped the Haitians of their 
thin clothes coated with the greasy black grime of the cane fields.” 94 Not only Haitians 
officials mistreated these workers, they received unfair treatment from Dominican 
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bureaucrats, who took advantage of the fact that these workers were illiterate and could 
not speak or understand Spanish. They would often give them improper paper work that 
carried no legal weight. 95 Despite whatever sentiments Dominicans had toward these 
workers, Haitian workers were needed on the sugar plantation in Dominica. 

Strapped for manpower the Dominican government had its soldier patrol 
the streets looking for Haitians, round them up, and take them to the 
bateyes. Sometimes police would rush into one field where the harvest 
was drawing to a close, herd the hapless cane cutters into a truck, and sell 
them to another plantation. 96 

Haitian people have endured many injustices and instability due to a lack of 
governmental and economic stability. This is why so many have migrated to the United 
States. They find that life is better in the United States of America, despite the limitation 
and discrimination, because the U.S offers more stability. As one Haitian man said to me 
“in Haiti, if something happen there is no police that you can call, but here in America 
you can get the police to help you when something happen.” 97 There are some who 
would rather live as an illegal in the U.S, despite the limitation because they will be better 
able to support their family back home, with their meager earning. 

Haitian people in the United States had to fight against stigmas. Unfortunately, 
the media contributed to these hostile sentiments by the American public, in their reports 
on Haitian refugees. In the 80’s the AIDS epidemic was at its height and Haitians were 
said to be part of the problem “Haitians were portrayed as AIDS carriers and savages, 
who practiced a mysterious religion called Vodou involved the drinking of blood from 
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fleshly slaughtered animals.” 98 Nonetheless, Haitians endured these stereotypes and 
hatred, because they knew living in the United State of America was a better option than 
the economic downfall and the Tontons Macoutes of Haiti. I remember when I was a 
senior in High School, in 1994,1 was being interviewed for a college scholarship. The 
three elders who conducted the interview ask me where I was from. I responded that I 
was from Haiti. They then proceeded to find humor in the plight of the boat people. They 
said to me “oh, did you come here on a boat?” I found their remark to be patronizing. 

Till this day I still remember that interview. Like many immigrants in the United States 
something dire in their country drove them to emigrate. 

Before the Duvalier Era, Haiti’s president was Daniel Fignole, who had a group of 
followers called Roule Compresseur. At that time my father was about 6 years old. When 
he tells the story, you would think this took place yesterday. President Daniel Fignole, 
was opposed by Duvalier and his supporters. As a young boy my father’s life would have 
been taken, if it was not for the kindness of a neighbor. The Roule Compresseur were 
known for destroying people’s homes. My father’s neighbor was a supporter of Rignole. 
The paternal side of my father’s family were Duvalieriste. They heard that the Roule 
Compresseur were coming into the neighborhood to capture those who supported Jean- 
Francois Duvalier. The neighbor gave my father’s family keys to her house and told 
them that if they come they should hide out in her house because as a supporter of 
Rignole, they will not enter her home. So my dad and his family, went out the back way 
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and traveled through the backyards and hid at the neighbor’s house. On that day my 
father’s life was spared from being another casualty due to political discord. 

When I was younger my mother told me that she lost her father at a young age 
because of Duvalier. However, my mother never shared with us the whole story. 
Sometime I think that it is still a painful memory for her. My grandmother recently told 
me what happened to her husband. My grandfather who was a tailor by trade, became 
involved in politics. He would voice his disapproval of the Duvalier regime. My 
grandmother said that one day the Tontons Macoutes picked up her husband on the street. 
She knew who in the police took her husband. She said that she took my mother and 
went to the house of that policeman to acquire about her husband. There was another 
woman that was there for the same reason. When my grandmother noticed that the 
woman was taken away, she left with my mother and did not acquire about her husband. 
She shared with me that some of the top chiefs in the police would hold prisoners in the 
basement of their homes and then transfer them to the forest and killed them. Since that 
day my grandfather was never heard from again. Today my grandmother expresses that it 
was a good thing that they took her husband outside of the home, because the macoutes 
were known for killing an entire family. Even though, my mother barely talks about her 
father, I know it has had a lingering affect on her. My mother refuses to talk about 
politics, even though we are living in a democratic country with the freedom of 
speech. 

My family story is not unique amongst Haitians, one lady at the church shared 
with me her life story. She told me about the time when she escaped to the United States 
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of America to flee her abusive husband. She was married to him at a young age. Her 
family allowed it because he was a man of authority. She knew that she would only be 
safe outside of Haiti. She said that when he would contact her to encourage her to return 
to him, she refused. She knew that she had more security in the U.S. She feared that if 
she returned to Haiti, he can easily end her life because of his authority within the 
government. Security was a common word used amongst those that I spoke to. They 
found that the U.S is safer than home. After the Coup d’Etat. Life in Haiti, became more 
violent. Many expressed how easy it was for something to erupt in the day. In an instant 
you can be caught in a middle of gunfire. Also, there was an increase in kidnappings. 

The U.S is stable because there is law and order, you can call the police. Many of the 
older Haitians have a dual sentiment about their country because despite the instabilities 
or ruthless regimes, they can remember a life that was good for the most part. 

Like many other Haitians, my family immigrated to the United States. It did not 
take long to realize that the American culture was different. Like the youths, church was 
my connection to my Haitian culture. As I sat down and listened to their stories, I was 
able to relate to their experience of what it has been like growing up in the United States 
as an immigrant or descendants of immigrants. Also, I discovered that they do not really 
know what the American culture is. They expressed that living within two cultures is at 
times frustrating. When they are home they are Haitian and when they are outside of the 
home, like at school, they are American. They do not notice the difference between them 
and their friends, but they see that difference between their parents and their friend’s 
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parents. They find that their friends have more freedom. They also expressed having to 
deal with stereotypes and some teasing. 

Haitian Americans are affected by growing up in the American culture in a subtle 
way. Haitian Americans find themselves having a shallow version of their Haitian 
culture. Amongst the young Haitian American that I spoke to they all expressed liking 
the food and the emphasized on family. They find that because family is the center of 
their reality it created a sense of security for them in this world. They have a limited 
vocabulary of the Creole language and no knowledge of French. They are proud that 
they understand two language unlike their American counterpart. However, it is not 
uncommon to hear their parents talking to them in Creole and they are answering in 
English. Most Haitian American do not listen to the music Kompa, they are more 
attracted to American music. They seldom express interest to visit their homeland. 
Although, they are proud of their history, they are glad that they are American. 

In the group discussion I made it a point to show them images of Haiti that were 
contrary to what people said about Haiti, like its beautiful landscape and cultural events. 
Also, we talked briefly about its history. After the presentation they discussed about the 
images that they saw. One young lady saw beauty from the images. They were surprised 
to hear how often regimes were overturned in Haiti’s history. In their groups they had to 
describe Haiti in one word. One group said “unstable”, another said “depressing” and the 
last group said “freedom.” 99 These answers did not vary much from the response they 
gave in their individual interviews. In their mind the revolution was Haiti’s glory days. I 

99 Group discussion on culture on August 21, 2012 at Zion Church of the Truth, Brooklyn, NY. 
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believe that a lifetime of negative imagery was more dominant in their perception of 
Haiti. On the positive side the group discussion did peak their interest to learn more 
about their country. As Haitian American we accept that we live in and between two 
cultures and our perception of each culture is dictating how we interact with our parents 
and our peers. Most of them express that they feel Haitian at home and at church. 

Unfortunately, at time they view church as an extension of their parents. They 
find church to be as rigid as their parents. Young Haitian Christians are not exempt from 
what is common amongst young people in a post-modern world. They are rejecting their 
parents religion. They express that they believe in God, but to fully commit to the faith 
would mean that they have become their parents. Also, in a typical Haitian household 
teenagers do not have a voice, their opinions and sentiments are often discounted. In a 
Haitian family it is common to have grandparents living in the Household. So a teenager 
is allowed to be connected with their roots. Their grandparents are a constant reminder of 
where the family comes from. However, there is still a disconnect because most 
grandparents do not speak fluent English and the children do not speak fluent French/ 
Creole. The language creates a continuous barrier amongst the generation. The second 
problem is the attitude that Haitian adults have against young people. 

In the Haitian society there are adults and children nothing in between. To us it 
seems that to be considered an adult in the Haitian culture you must be married or over 
the age of thirty. We often laugh about how our parents refuse to recognize our adult 
status, even though we are in our twenties. Respecting the maturity of teenagers is not 
typical in the Haitian culture. In their mind they are just children. When I spoke to some 
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of the parents, the idea that an adolescent is a person that you must engage and have an 


understanding of their thoughts, their emotions, and their ambition, scared them. Most of 
them expressed that they were not raised that way. They were raised under the motto, 
children are children and adults are adults. The problem is that teenagers are not children 
nor adults. So what are they supposed to do with them? They are discovering that living 
in the United States is forcing them to see the period of adolescence as a separate reality 
from childhood. 


Adolescence in no longer a well-defined period of transition with tasks of 
preparing people for adulthood. Rather, adolescence has become a period 
of life in its own right. It has extended toward childhood and toward 
adulthood, thus turning into a protracted span of ten, fifteen, or even 
twenty years. Adolescence has become an ill-defined age with no clear 
beginning and without a clear end. 100 

Most of the parents understand that their children are not growing up in Haiti and 
that their children are exposed to another culture that they do not understand. What I 
found most interesting about the responses that were given, when I interviewed the 
adolescents and some of the parents, was that unexpectedly there were similarities. They 
both liked the fact that the Haitian culture is family orientated, that it is disciplined, and 
that it places great emphasis on education. They both agree that the American culture is 
too liberal. They both expressed that American children have too much freedom. I found 
it interesting that the very things that young Christian Haitians are rejecting they 
appreciate in principle, but rejects the execution of these principles. In practice, it is too 
rigid. 
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That is why the Hip Hop culture is attractive to young Christian Haitian 
Americans. The Hip Hop culture is the opposite of their parent’s culture. They find that 
Hip Hop allows self expression. Since they come from a culture that does not encourage 
young people to express themselves, they naturally gravitate to a culture, like Hip Hop, 
that encourage self expression. That is the main thing that they liked about the Hip Hop 
culture. They are aware of the many negative messages and imagery that is in the Hip 
Hop culture, but they excuse that because some of the music conveys the emotions that 
they are feeling, and plus the beat is hot. What I discovered, upon talking to them is how 
little they knew about the Hip Hop culture. I was concerned about them embracing 
something that they did not completely understand. To them Hip Hop is youthful, fun, 
and unrestrictive. When I asked them what are the messages in the songs, most paused, 
and replied that “I just like the beat.” For some, the lyrics are irrelevant as long as the 
beat is hot. I cannot completely blame them for their lack of knowledge of the Hip Hop 
culture, I did not know what it was when I was a teenager. Nonetheless, I think it is 
important for young Christian people to have an understanding of this culture because it 
is a part of their reality and so is Christianity. When they shared with me that the music 
is connected to their emotions, it gave me reasons to be concern because I believe that if 
we become consumed with our emotions, these emotions can rule over us. 

Scripture often speaks about self-control and being careful of what the heart 
desires, for the heart is deceitful. Proverbs 4:23 says, “Above all else, guard your heart, 
for everything you do flows from it (NIV).” So what happens when you are constantly 
feeding an emotion? One time when I was preaching I told the congregation that I do not 
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understand why people listen to sad love songs when they break up with some one. All it 
does is keep you in a fu nk . In the earlier chapter, I wrote that my sister used to listen to 
DMX because his lyrics and style was aggressive and angry and she at that time was 
angry. His music fed her anger. The thing is until a person confronts his or her 
emotions, they will often succumb to it. Remember an adolescent is not a child and an 
adult, which means there are many parts of their body that is not fully developed. In 
addition, they are navigating through a surge of hormones. “The PFC’s (Prefrontal 
Cortex’s) ability to act rationally and think through problems and challenges break down. 
Even though the teen PFC is much closer to being mature, it’s no match for 
overwhelming honnone-driven impulses.” 101 That is probably why teenagers tend to be 
regarded as moody people. What is important is for them not to remain stagnant in these 
emotions especially when they become negative or harmful. 

Proverbs 4:23 reminds us that our heart will affect what we do. Also, the heart in 
scripture is associated with thoughts, intellects and spiritual life. 102 We are supposed to 
be careful of what comes out of our heart as people of faith. In Matthew 15: 18-19, it 
says, “But what comes out of the mouth proceeds from the heart, and this is what defiles. 
For out of the heart come evil intentions, murder, adultery, fornication, theft, false 
witness, slander. These are what defile a person, but to eat with unwashed hands does not 
defile (NRSV).’” A person’s thought will determine their action. Recently, I was 
watching the movie the “Iron Lady,” which is about former English Prime Minister 

101 David Walsh, Why Do They Act That Way?: a Survival Guide to the Adolescent Brain for You 
and Your Teen (New York: Free Press, 2004), 65. 

102 General Editor Trent C. Butler, Holman Bible Dictionary (Nashville, Tenn.: Broadman & 
Holman Publishers, 1991), 619-620. 
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Margaret Thatcher. In the movie, Meryl Streep who portrayed the Prime Minister recited 
a poem that caught my attention. She said, 

"Be careful of your thoughts, for your thoughts become your words. Be 
careful of your words, for your words become your actions. Be careful of 
your actions, for your actions become your habits. Be careful of your 
habits, for your habits become your character. Be careful of your 
character, for your character becomes your destiny." 103 

This reiterates to me the point that Jesus was making in Matthew 15:18-19, our thought 
will determine what we end up doing, and our actions may defile us. 

I find that when ministering to young Christians, I have to constantly remind them 
that they are people of faith and that they cannot remain clueless of their surroundings. 
One thing that I fight against is their nonchalant attitude toward things in the Hip Hop 
culture that are clearly disrespecting their faith. They tend to think it is no big deal. 
Freidrich L. Schweitzer, raises the idea of when growing up postmodern, can an 
adolescent have faith in an age of whatever. 104 At time I feel that they have are 
indifferent to the part of this youth culture that goes against their faith. For example, 
when I mentioned Meek Mill’s lyrics to his song Amen and how it was blasphemous, they 
did not react with outrage, some were just blase about the issue. In the hook, Meek Mill 
repeatedly uses the word Amen. Revelation 3:14, says ‘“And to the angel of the church 
in Laodicea write: The words of the Amen, the faithful and true witness, the origin of 
God’s creation: (NRSV).” The Amen is Jesus Christ. Also, amen is defined “as certain, 
sure, and valid, truthful, and faithful.” 105 He associate fornication, lasciviousness, lust, 
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greed, murder, and pride with the Christian faith by saying amen, preach, church, and the 
Holy Spirit. In the song he says: 

“[Hook: Meek Mill] Now there's a lot of bad b—ches in the building 
(Amen)/ A couple real n—gas in the building (Amen)/ I'm finna kill niggas 
in the building (Amen)/ I tell the waiter fifty bottles and she tell me say 
when/ And I say church (Preach)/ We make it light up like a church 
(Preach)/ She wanna f— k and I say church (Preach)/ Do Liv on Sunday 
like a church (Preach)/ [Verse 1: Meek Mill] Bottle after bottle, drink until 
I overdose/ Pull up in the Phantom watch them b—ches catch the Holy 
Ghost.” 106 


Unfortunately, Meek Mills is not the only rapper who mentions the Holy Spirit in 
their lyrics in association with sinful behavior and misquoting Scripture. Rick Ross and 
P. Diddy has a song called “Holy Ghost,” and Jay-Z and Kanye West, “No Church in the 
Wild,” in both of these songs the Holy Spirit is disrespected and devalued. In “No 
Church in the Wild” Jay-z raps that “We formed a new religion/ No sins as long as there's 
permission'/ And deception is the only felony/ So never f— k nobody wit'out tellin’ me” 107 
about creating a new religion where there is no sin. The thing is when an adolescent has 
a “whatever” attitude about things, they will fail to appreciate the gravity of the issue, 
which is that, these lyrics are promoting pride and atheism. Again, mixing the sacred 
with the profane will always lead to confusion. A young Christian listening to these 
lyrics continuously can easily be persuaded to think that devaluing the church, Jesus, and 
the Holy Spirit is no big deal. Thoughts dictate actions and if their thoughts are not 
consumed by righteousness, then perhaps that is why they struggle in faith. The young 


106 Meek Mill, featuring Drake and Jeremih. “Amen,” Dreams and Nigtmares, (Maybach Music 
and Warner Bros, 2012). 

107 Jay-z and Kanye West, featuring Frank Ocean, No Church in the Wild, (Roc-A-Fella, Roc 
Nation, and Def Jam, 2011). 
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Christian must understand that as a person of faith you must constantly critique the Hip 
Hop culture because there are elements of that culture that is against religion, especially 
the Christian religion. Whether it is intentional or unintentional the atheistic and gnostic 
messages are dominant in the Hip Hop culture. 

I honor the need of adolescents to express themselves. I can appreciate the 
struggles of trying to comprehend and analyze the variety of information that they 
receive daily. I applaud their ability to write rhymes and create beats. However, they are 
not excused from defending their faith just because they are adolescents. They must 
rebuke lyrics that are antagonistic to their faith, because that is part of having faith in 
Christ. They cannot be afraid to at times be counterculture. They must talk about and 
never deny Jesus. To me when you celebrate these types of lyrics you are denying Christ. 
Matthew 10:32-33, says, ‘“Everyone therefore who acknowledges me before others, I 
also will acknowledge before my Father in heaven; but whoever denies me before others, 
I also will deny before my Father in heaven (NRSV).” Therefore, I created a discipleship 
workshop to accentuate the point that it is required of them to share their faith in order to 
be a disciple for Christ. Furthermore, I want to find out how invested they were in 
cultivating their faith. In the following chapter I will discuss how young Christians 
define discipleship and what misconception they had about discipleship. 
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Chapter 6 

RESEARCH QUESTION 4 
Understanding Discipleship 


I wanted to know what young Christians understand about the Biblical teaching of 
discipleship? To acquire the answer to this question, I put together a workshop on 
discipleship to allow them to express their thoughts on discipleship before and after the 
workshop. They were split into groups of four and as a group they define their 
understanding of discipleship before and after the workshop. Group A, wrote before the 
workshop, they thought that discipleship was “irrelevant, a mandatory practice without 
understanding, no value, felt time consuming.” Group B wrote, that they “thought it was 
twelve disciples only, following God, (a disciple) was an honest person, (discipleship) is 
limited to those in ministry with experience, for example a pastor, and thought it was 
impossible to do. Group C, expressed that they were “lackadaisical about it, they stressed 
more the little things in life, they questioned a lot.” Group D, shared that “They thought 
that they just had to believe in God and do not have to suffer nor die for Him. They 
didn’t feel the need to evangelize about Jesus. They did not know what was needed to be 
a disciple.” 108 Based on their response it became obvious that the disconnect of the youth 
was due to a lack of understanding of their Christian faith. They needed to study basic 


108 Responds from Group A to D was given at the Discipleship workshop on September 28 and 29, 
2012. The event was held at Zion Church of the Truth. 
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principles of the scriptures and to understand that a faith in Christ should foster a 
different identity and lifestyle. 

Through the various exercises that they participated in they were forced to 
critically analyze their present state of faith with the demand that scripture puts on those 
who believe in Jesus Christ. They were comfortable with the fonn of godliness. I would 
speculate that their misconception is probably common in the body of Christ. What I 
have discovered is that the youth does compartmentalize their faith. They do have a need 
to define and engage in critical dialog about how to be a disciple in a world full of 
distraction. Once they began to engage in the various activities they discovered many 
things about themselves and their faith, that eventually lead them to owning their faith 
instead of following because Christianity is something that their parents exposed them to. 
I believe that is the key to discipling youth or any one else, they need to own it, it cannot 
remain this outside entity that is only practiced by a selected few. It must become a part 
of their reality. 

I know that they have come to an understanding of discipleship based on the 
response that they gave after the workshop. Group A, shared that they understand it to be 
a lifestyle, they felt more empowered in faith, more confident in being an example for 
others. They found that they were able to embrace it more, now that they saw it in a 
different light. They felt that it is a part of them. Group B, said that “any one can do it, it 
is a way open to all, not limited to pastors. It is being in the presence of God. It is 
inviting God in everything you do and spreading the Word to all. (They are) able to love 
even when receiving hate. God calls you to be a good disciple.” Group C, saw it from an 
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athletic position when they said it is like a “12 pack abs, like having championship 
rings.” Being a disciple is being accomplished and assured. Also being a disciple require 
sacrifice.” When I asked about the 12 pack abs, it was explained to me that to have 12 
pack abs you must go beyond the basic. Group D, expressed that they want to learn more 
about God. They felt the need to evangelize. After learning about it they had a better 
understanding about what is discipleship. It was encouraging to me to hear that a spark 
was ignited in them. I am encouraged that they were willing to do the work. 

However,this does not mean this workshop is all they will need. They will face struggles, 
but I am encouraged that they are better equipped to fight a good fight of faith. 

Through the workshop I myself have gained a new appreciation for discipleship. 

I have learned that when making disciples a person must be patient. Also, that disciples 
should be made in small groups, and not large ones. When we look at Scriptures, Jesus 
took His time to teach the twelve, even though, he had several people who were 
following him. Jesus spent time with the twelve, because developing disciples is an 
intimate affair. How does discipleship begins? According to Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
“Discipleship is not an offer man makes to Christ. It is only the call which creates the 
situation.” 109 When you read the gospels, each disciple was called and given an 
assignment. Unfortunately, not all believers answer that call or think that they should. 
Perhaps it is because of what Jesus said about being a disciple. The gospel’s definition of 
a disciple is a person who is willing to deny the self. 


109 Dietrich Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship, 1st Touchstone ed. (New York: Touchstone, 
1995), 63. 
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He called the crowd with his disciples, and said to them, ‘If any want to 
become my followers, let them deny themselves and take up their cross 
and follow me. 35 For those who want to save their life will lose it, and 
those who lose their life for my sake, and for the sake of the gospel, will 
save it. 36 For what will it profit them to gain the whole world and forfeit 
their life? 37 Indeed, what can they give in return for their life? 38 Those 
who are ashamed of me and of my words in this adulterous and sinful 
generation, of them the Son of Man will also be ashamed when he comes 
in the glory of his Father with the holy angels (Mark 8:34-35, NRSV). 

In Mark 8:34-35, Jesus statement on what it takes to be a disciple came after 
several stories about faith. In this chapter is the story of the feeding of the 4,000, the 
demand for a sign, a warning about the yeast of the Pharisees, the healing of a blind man 
at Bethsaida, and Jesus foretelling of His death and resurrection. I believe that these 
stories of faith were to accentuate how essential it is for a disciple to have an unwavering 
faith, because discipleship “is an act of obedience.” 110 To obey you must have faith, and 
understand that discipleship is costly. Discipleship brings about suffering. When God 
ask you to give up the very thing that you love or to walk away from a way of life that 
you have grown accustomed to, it will cause suffering. 

Discipleship must be Christ centered. Jesus Christ must be the focal point. 
“When we are not gospel centered, we will veer off into comfortable individualism and 
abandon the mission. However, if our primary conversion is to Christ as Lord (Col 2:6), 
we will grow into the full stature of Christ. Complete disciples yield missional 
holiness.” 111 So a Christian who wants to be a disciple of Jesus Christ cannot be content 
with just going to church on Sunday. A believer must seek to share the gospel with 
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others, teach the gospel, feed the hungry, shelter the homeless, or minister to the 
hopeless, for the glory of God. In other words a believer must find a way to participate in 
Jesus’ mission to build a heavenly kingdom. “Mark’s Jesus summons his hearer to 
‘repent and trust in the gospel,’ and then to ‘come after me,’ he solicits their direct 
involvement in the assured reality of God’s dominion.” 112 As believers we are supposed 
to be active participants in faith. Paul wrote, in 1 Corinthians 3: 8-9, that “The one who 
plants and the one who waters have a common purpose, and each will receive wages 
according to the labour of each. For we are God’s servants, working together; you are 
God’s field, God’s building.” In other words, believers belong to God and not to the 
kingdoms of the world and we have an obligation to work in and for God’s community. 
Bonhoeffer wrote “He who loves his dream of community more than the Christian 
community itself becomes a destroyer of the latter.” 113 Does this mean that the believer 
should be against culture? If what Bonhoeffer says is valid does it mean that those who 
do Holy Hip Hop or claim to be authentically Hip Hop and Christian, are they in essence 
trying to create a reality that is unrealistic? As I stated before there were many things 
about my Haitian culture that I had to deny in order to be a part of the Christian faith or 
community. Can you authentically be part of two cultures? Will you not end up 
destroying one to accommodate the other? 

When I conducted the interviews most people could not understand how the 
consolidation of Hip Hop and church was possible. I shared their sentiment. However, 
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after reading several books on those who have Hip Hop churches or ministries and 
reading H. Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture, I began to understand why some would 
use elements of Hip Hop to evangelize to the youth. What is a Hip Hop church? A Hip 
Hop church is a church that uses at least the four basic elements of Hip Hop in its 
worship services. They have everything a typical church would have, but they will have 
a deejay, an me or rapper, a graffiti artist, and dancers. They believe in Christ, preach 
Christ and teach Christ. The problem that I found was the use of the word Hip Hop. In 
the next chapter I will explain how the use of the word Hip Hop can be problematic. 

In Niebuhr’s book, he presented five median types when studying Christ and 
culture. The first median is Christ against culture, “uncompromisingly affirms the sole 
authority of Christ over the Christian and resolutely rejects culture’s claims to loyalty.” 114 
In scripture you find teachings that leads to the conclusion of abandoning one’s life to 
follow Jesus. In Matthew 19, we have the story of the rich young ruler who was 
unwilling to leave all behind to follow Jesus. In the 27th verse, “Peter said in reply, 
‘Look, we have left everything and followed you. What then will we have? (NRSV).”’ 

Is being against culture, realistic? Have we ever completely separated completely from 
culture, socially, or economically. So, what was Jesus asking of the believer? I believe 
that he wants the believer to not be attached to the things of the culture. If God asks you 
to give something up it should not cause such sadness like the rich young ruler. Second is 
Christ of Culture, which is when people “hail Jesus as the Messiah of their society, the 
fulfiller of its hopes and aspirations, the perfecter of its true faith, the source of it holiest 
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spirit.” 115 These people do not think that the church and culture should be at odds. Many 


of them would seek position in society where they can have an impact in the day to day 
lives of people. The American society is a great example of this when politicians are 
influenced by a religious organization. During the 2000 and 2004 election I remember 
the Evangelicals being very vocal during the election process and had influenced which 
agendas got to be on the forefront of the debate. Niebuhr views this approach as a 
distortion of Jesus, because most who adapt this view often confonn Jesus to the society. 
Frankly, I cannot think of a scripture where Jesus was trying to gain favor from the elite 
of society or instructing his disciples to seek position in society. 

The third median is Christ above culture. Those who adopt this view “cannot 
separate the works of human culture from the grace of God, for all those works are 
possible only by grace. But neither can they separate the experience of grace from 
cultural activity; for how can men love the unseen God in response to His love without 
serving the visible brother in human society?” 116 Thats a good question. What does 
scripture in Matthew 25:35-40 say: 

for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
something to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked 
and you gave me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in 
prison and you visited me.” Then the righteous will answer him, “Lord, 
when was it that we saw you hungry and gave you food, or thirsty and 
gave you something to drink? And when was it that we saw you a stranger 
and welcomed you, or naked and gave you clothing? And when was it that 
we saw you sick or in prison and visited you?” And the king will answer 
them, “Truly I tell you, just as you did it to one of the least of these who 
are members of my family, you did it to me (NRSV). 
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One who takes this view point, Christ above culture, does not have a problem with the 
believer operating in culture because they see the church as custodian of the divine law 
and in the sense serves the world. The danger of this position is that the goal of the 
church is to bring attention to the “eternal hope and goal of the Christian” 117 which is the 
preaching of and the anticipation of the Kingdom of God. The church is to conserve the 
things of God, not culture. This view requires that one ignores the sin or evil in culture. 

The fourth median is Christ and culture in paradox. Those who have this view see 
that the union between Christ and culture is full of tension. They “seek to do justice to 
the need for holding together as well for distinguishing between loyalty to Christ and 
responsibility for culture.” 118 They recognize that there is a paradox because when 
dealing with Christ and culture there will be a conflict due to sin in culture. However, 
Christ offers grace, so they deal with the duality of sin and grace. For example, the wrath 
and mercy of God can be seen in one act. The cross is such an example where Jesus died 
and endured the Father’s wrath and His resurrection demonstrates the Father’s mercy. 

The danger in accepting this paradox in culture or in the relationship between man and 
God, can leave one stagnant or inactive. 

The fifth median is Christ the transformer of culture. “They refer to the 
Redeemer more than to the giver of a new law, and to the God whom men encounter 
more than to the representative of the best spiritual resources in humanity.” 119 They are 
more hopeful about culture because “a human culture can be—a transformed human life 
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in and to the glory of God. For man it is impossible, but all things are possible to God, 
who has created man, body and soul, for Himself, and sent his Son into the world that the 
world through him might be saved.” 120 This is the stand that the Hip Hop church takes, 
that Christ can redeem the culture. If a culture is transfonned, that means that it is no 
longer what it was before. If a person in the Hip Hop culture accepts Christ, are they still 
authentically Hip Hop or are they just Christian? When Jesus called the twelve disciples 
they were twelve Jewish men, then they became known as Christians. However, the 
disciples still identified with their Jewish culture, they were Jewish men who followed 
Christ. I guess those who are part of the Christian Hip Hop movement can make a case 
for keeping Hip Hop in the description of their ministry. However, for the apostle, Jesus’ 
teaching eventually superseded their Jewish culture, just like my faith eventually, 
supersede my Haitian culture. When reading books by those who have Hip Hop 
ministries, it seems that Hip Hop is their way of life and through Hip Hop they interpret 
their faith. 

In John 17:16, “They do not belong to the world, just as I do not belong to the 
world (NRSV).” According to this Scripture, the believer is not part of the world or 
culture just like Jesus. This verse probably has influenced the way the believers and the 
church has approached culture. Most see culture as something that cannot be redeemed, 
but you can redeem the individual. The main theology of Hip Hop churches and 
ministries, is that they can reach those in the Hip Hop culture through rap music, and 
introduce them to Jesus. In Romans 12:2, Paul says, “Do not be conformed to this world, 
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but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so that you may discern what is the 
will of God—what is good and acceptable and perfect (NRSV).” Paul understood that 
the culture a person lives in can have an influence on them. The believer must understand 
the ideology, philosophy, and systems of that culture in order to counteract and not 
conform to the culture. 

I think that Jesus was very aware of culture. At times he was against it, like when 
he turned over the table in the temple in John 2 and told them to ‘“Stop making my 
Father’s house a market-place! (John 2:16, NRSV).’” In John 2, at Cana Jesus 
participated in a wedding, He was invited to dinners, and he had a friend who he visited. 
What I find important about the way Jesus navigated through culture was that Jesus 
never changed who he was. The culture did not change Him. He opposed anything that 
went against God’s commandments, He did not conform to the ways of the world to 
appease them, and He valued greatly the will of the Father more than His own or others. 
In the garden of Gethsemane, Jesus submitted to the will of the Father, despite His 
anguish (Luke 22:42). Can the believers completely ignore the culture in which they live 
in? I would say no, because the second greatest commandment is to love your neighbor 
(Matthew 22:29), that means you will have to deal with culture. 

When discussing culture, the church and theologians have to work with an 
understanding of culture. The problem is defining culture can sometime be difficult and 
abstract. According to Niebhur: 

A theologian’s definition of the term must, in the nature of the case, be a 
layman’s definition, since he cannot presume to enter into issues raised by 
professional anthropologists; yet it must also, at least initially, be a 
definition of the phenomenon without theological interpretation, for it is 
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just this theological interpretation which is the point at issue among 
Christians. For some of them culture is essentially Godless in the purely 
secular sense, as having neither positive nor negative relation to the God 
of Jesus Christ; for others it is Godless in the negative sense, as being anti- 
God or idolatrous; for others it seems solidly based on a natural, rational 
knowledge of God or His law. 121 

Therefore, a theologian must accept and have an understanding of the culture, 
before doing theology. To interpret the culture from a theological perspective will often 
unfairly categorize the culture as godless because culture is always concerned with the 
temporal, and the materialistic, while scripture is concerned with the spiritual and self 
denial. “Culture is hardly a faith-free zone. On the contrary, in programming its 
members to live a certain way, culture also predisposes them toward a certain kind of 
faith.” 122 In Acts 17:22, Paul recognize the people of Athens as religious people. So, 
Paul noticed that this was not a godless culture. I believe that every culture has a deity, 
even if that deity is the self. I believe that when Christians say that a culture is godless, 
they are saying that the culture does not follow Jesus Christ. In Act 17:16, Paul was 
distressed because there were so many idols. Idolatry is viewed as a sin in the Biblical 
text for those who follow Yahweh. This theme continues into the Second Testament, 
when Jesus states in Matthew 22:37-38, to “love the Lord your God with all your heart, 
and with all your soul, and with all your mind. This is the greatest and first 
commandment.” Paul in verse 23 took the approach of transforming the culture by 
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acknowledging that one, they are religious, two, they have a desire to know the 
“unknown God”, and he explains who this unknown God, by using philosophy. 

Paul gave us a perfect example in Acts 17: 28, For ‘In him we live and move and 
have our being’; as even some of your own poets have said, ‘For we too are his offspring 
(NRSV).‘ Paul used his understanding of Greek philosophy to engage these 
philosophers into a dialogue about God. Faithful disciples need to understand the biblical 
text, but they also need to understand their cultural context; they need to become 
bilingual.” 123 Preachers of the gospel must constantly critique and evaluate culture in 
order to share the word. This means that we must have an understanding of Jesus and 
culture. 

Anyone who ministers to the youth must have an understanding of their culture, 
like Hip Hop. Like the Athenian culture, Hip Hop has many idols. Like Paul those who 
do Hip Hop ministry are using the language of Hip Hop and various elements in the 
culture to win the Hiphoppas to Christ. Hip Hop churches and ministries uses a 
Christology from below, highlighting more the humanity of Christ and suffering. The 
Hip Hop church has a difficult and daunting task. They have to fight against the religious 
influence that those in the Hip Hop culture are predisposed to which are the teachings of 
the Universal Zulu Nation, The Five Percenters, the Temple of Hiphop and humanism. 
Unfortunately, they can only fight against these teachings if they acknowledge that they 
dominate the culture. Some have told me that Five Percenters are no more, but I beg to 
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differ. Just because something is not as overt as before does not mean that it seizes to 
influence the culture. 

What do Christian Hip Hoppers believe? They believe that they can reach the 
unchurched youth through Hip Hop. As one pastor of a Hip Hop church told me that 
their demographics are age 16 to 30. This makes sense because Hip Hop is a youth 
culture. Even in the secular world most rappers careers are over before 30. In reading 
about the Hip Hop churches and the theology, I find that they have a superficial theology 
and an incomplete Christology. Most Hip Hop churches relate to mostly the humanity of 
Christ not so much the divinity of Christ. I believe that a complete Christology must 
acknowledge Jesus humanity and divinity. Doing Christology “from above” and “from 
below” opens ones Christology to acknowledge “the person of the Son of God who 
becomes human, or from the human Jesus who is personally the Son of God.” 124 As 
Dupuis, puts it “Jesus without Christ is empty, a Christ without Jesus is a myth.” 125 
Without taking both approaches, the concept of salvation or soteriology has no bearing. 
There is not a part of Jesus story that can be excluded, when doing Christology. When 
you read the gospels, especially John, there is a constant language of descending and 
ascending. 

Why do they focus more on His humanity? It allows them to connect to the 
message of suffering in secular Hip Hop, therefore a feasible way to merge Hip Hop with 
Christianity. This is the approach taken in liberation Christology. Liberation Christology 
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is “Christology ‘from below’ (i.e., starting with the concrete historical ministry of Jesus) 


rather than ‘from above’ (i.e., starting from the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
incarnation of the eternal Logos).” 126 According to Dodge “Jesus’ life—the theme of 
suffering running throughout—serves as a connection point to Hip Hop culture.” 127 Also, 
the idea that Jesus was not part of the elite crowd or in good standing with the officials of 
His time, is something that Hip Hoppers can relate to. After all Hip Hop was birthed out 
of the inner-city where many young blacks rights were violated by officials, like the 
police. So Jesus the rebel is appealing to a Hiphoppa because this view point does not 
challenge the Hip Hoppers constructed view of society but affirms it. 

First, in Liberation Christology, “God in Christ enters into utmost solidarity with 
the poor.” 128 The poor would be those who are at a disadvantage in society, due to 
economics, social or their state of physical and psychological health. When we look at 
the stories of Jesus forgiving sinners like the paralyzed man in Matthew 9:2 or Jesus 
eating with the outcast of society in Mark 2:15, we have a Jesus who is constantly setting 
the captives free. Second, “the sin that keeps people in bondage and the salvation that 
frees them have both personal and political dimensions.” 129 Jesus address the sin that is 
constructed due to systems. Sin is not only a state of the individual, but it is also a 
corporate structure. In the American context, racism can be viewed as a corporate sin 
that is sustained through various institutions. It was important for African Americans to 
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construct their own theology, to combat the theology of the slave master for the 


justification of slavery. “Slavery was also deeply entangled with Christianity. When 
white Christians first confronted the logic of slavery, their understanding of baptism 
underwent syllogistic mutation: To be a baptized Christian was to be free; blacks, 
Africans, were natural slaves; therefore, blacks could not be baptized.” 130 The mixture of 
slavery and Christianity aided in the construct and institutionalization of racism which 
perpetuates oppression. Racism can be seen as idolatry because it spoils the spirit. 131 
Through Liberation Christology, we can reaffirm the oppressed, so that they can find God 
in Christ without hindrance. 

It would be great to say that racism is the thing of the past, but most Hiphoppas 
and along with part of the African American community would say that racism is still part 
of the American society fabric. The African American churches during the Civil Rights 
Movement fought against the evils of racism. Today those of the Hip Hop churches 
criticize the Black mainstream church for not being in touch with the current pain and 
suffering. Efrem Smith and Phil Jackson wrote in The Hip Hop Church, that “the church 
has lost a way to explain Jesus to a culture that is wide open to the truth of Christ. The 
absence of teaching about the humanity of Jesus hinders hip-hop heads, as they assume 
that Christianity does not connect to real life. It is in Jesus’ incarnation that we can 
connect to his deity—in the reality that Jesus got mad, was poor, dealt with ridicule and 
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disdain.” 132 Also, They are insinuating that because the church is failing in its teachings 
that is why Hip Hoppers are more drawn to the self-knowledge teaching of the Black 
Muslim or the Five Percenters. I disagree with Smith and Jackson on this point, because 
every culture has a dominant religion; in Hip Hop it is Five Percenters. Christianity, is a 
minority voice in that culture. Second, even though we connect with God through the 
incarnation of Jesus, the believer is not suppose to be remain stagnant, the believer must 
move toward Jesus resurrected, his divinity. I do not think that the church should only 
address pain and suffering, it should celebrate spiritual liberation, social advancement, 
and life beyond suffering. Hope is also part of Jesus’ message. Finally, yes Jesus was at 
times angered and dealt with ridicule, but Jesus being poor is debatable, because I have 
come to realize that poverty does not mean the same in every social context. 

Third aspect, “Christology is inseparably linked to the Christian praxis.” 133 To 
know Jesus we must do as Jesus did. We must find ourselves “in the company of those 
who are afflicted and unjustly treated and who cry out for justice and freedom that they 
have lost or never known.” 134 I think that those who are part of the Hip Hop community 
would be able to identify with this Christology. I am not sure if it is possible to be a 
Black church in America without ever preaching against a social injustice. In my 
churches we addressed the destructive nature of Haiti’s government, past and present. 
Also, we share in the same struggles that plague the African American community, like 
poverty, subpar education, police brutality, and social marginalization. Beside 
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immigration Haitians find themselves facing the same struggles that have oppressed the 
African American community. Perhaps it is because racism is still skin deep. 

Through Liberation Christology, Christianity and Hip Hop is able to merge. 
However this does not mean that the church should absolutely completely embrace Hip 
Hop. Hip Hop must still be scrutinized and understood. Hip Hop is still a philosophical- 
religious-spiritual movement. I applaud those who are part of the Hip Hop churches for 
wanting to transform the culture or to bring Christ to Hip Hop. I would challenge them to 
have a clear Christian Hip Hop theology that excludes Zulu Nation and Five Percenters 
teachings in Hip Hop. Hip Hop is still secular in nature, and the church is still sacred in 
nature. When the secular and sacred intertwine it may lead to confusion. Tommy 
Kyllonen, who is a pastor of a Hip Hop church, is aware of this dilemma. He said, “we 
never use secular beats at our services, because we’ve found that it only brings 
confusion.” 135 Many of the young people I spoke to see it as an oxymoron, the mixing of 
the two. Even though they think that it can be a tool to reach the youth. 

I had the opportunity to attend a Hip Hop service at a church in Queens, NY. It 
was a Friday night youth service. They had a performer by the name of Andy Mineo. As 
I was listening to his lyrics and beats, I noticed that I heard a lot of recognizable secular 
beats. I have to say that it brought me back to the songs that I heard from Biggie Smalls 
and DMX. His message got lost in the beat. Sometimes I find that Christian rappers are 
often using beats that are too recognizable. I would encourage Christian rappers to 
always create their own beats. 
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Chapter 7 

RESEARCH QUESTION 5 
Hip Hop vs. Christian Theology 


So is Hip Hop a culture or a sub-culture that is dependent on the main culture? 

The problem is that culture is defined differently depending on who is defining it. I think 
that Hip Hop is one of the many sub-cultures within the American culture that represents 
the voice of a particular group. Hip Hop cannot stand on its own because it does not have 
any institutions driving its core values or beliefs. It feeds off the main culture, the 
American culture and others. That is why Hip Hop is a sub-culture of the United States. 
According to Daniel W. Hodge 


Hip Hop is an urban subculture that seeks to express a lifestyle, attitude or 
theology. Rejecting the dominant culture, it seeks to increase social 
consciousness, cultural awareness and racial pride. Rap music functions 
as the vehicle by which the cultural messages of Hip Hop are sent, and the 
industry by which Hip Hop culture is funded and propagated. 136 

The American culture is driven by several institutions that are not dependent on 
Hip Hop, but Hip Hop is dependent on them. The institution that governs art in America 
will continue to exist with or without Hip Hop. The education system is not dependent 
on Hip Hop, but Hip Hop does depend on young people learning the basics of rhyming. 
America has a governmental system that allows cultures like Hip Hop to exist, because 
this system is democratic and encourages free speech and freedom of religion. Hip Hop 
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did not create these systems, but it benefits from these systems. A country has 
institutions that are designed to continuously push the core value and belief of the culture. 
However, within these countries culture, subcultures arise to give voice to specific groups 
that are voiceless. That was the beginning of Hip Hop, it was the voice of the inner-city 
ghettos. One of the earlier founders of Hip Hop is KRS-One. He defines Hip Hop as,“the 
name of our collective consciousness and inner-city strategy toward self-improvement. 

In its spiritual essence, Hiphop cannot be (and should not be) interpreted or described in 
words. It is a feeling. An awareness. A state of mind.” 137 In other words Hiphop (Higher 
Infinite Power Healing Our People) it is a spiritual force, that dictates the way a person 
live. 

When you approach Hip Hop from the point of view of spirituality it will 
challenge the way Christian theology is done. I had mentioned that Hip Hop churches 
have used liberation Christology to merge Hip Hop with Christianity. That approach is a 
simpler approach because the agenda is to convert hiphoppas or participants in Hip Hop 
to Christianity. The conversation would be more in favor to and bias toward Christian 
theology. When entering in dialogue with the spiritual teaching in Hip Hop, one must 
engage in a different or new theological insight that would guide and illuminate ones 
understanding of the philosophical-religious-spiritual teachings of the culture. The new 
theological insight that will be useful is interreligous hermeneutics. Studying the 
philosophical-religious-spiritual teaching will force you to be in dialogue with multiple 
religions. That means when studying the Hip Hop culture you will enter into multi-faith 
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or interfaith theological dialogue. In this aspect, Hip Hop has challenged the act of doing 
Christian theology. Even though I am aware of the plurality of spiritual teachings in Hip 
Hop, I have to make sure that it remains in dialogue with Christian teachings. When I 
read Paul’s letters, he was in dialogue with the various teachings that were popular in his 
time. He did not ignore them, nor did he try to change them, but he did educate the 
Christian about the incompatibility of these teachings to the faith. I believe that it is not 
different in the case of studying Hip Hop. I do not seek to destroy it, but to be aware of 
the incompatibility of its teachings to the Christian faith. 

Christianity had often faced teachings that were of gnostic or gnostic influence. 
The church in Rome had to recognize that the church had to become a stronger 
institution. The church in Rome at the time was being bombarded by so called false 
doctrine in the name of Jesus Christ. One such teaching was from Marcion, who in the 
second century taught that “the God of the Old Testament was not the one Jesus called 
Father. The material world was evil in its very nature, and thus the one who had created 
the heavens and earth was of necessity an evil god. Jesus Christ came to set us free from 
the material world.” 138 This reminds me of the gnostic teaching of demiurge, that the god 
who created this world is evil and a subordinate to a supreme god. Additionally, in 
Marcion’s teaching, Jesus no longer associated with the Old Testament, because Jesus 
cannot come from this so called evil god, or the God of the Old Testament. So Marcion 
“had to reject a number of the teachings of the apostles who had been with Jesus, for they 
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were Jewish.” 139 I believe that Marcion’s teachings continue to influence the Christian 


church. At times I would hear Christians speaking about Jesus as if he was not from the 
Jewish culture and thinking that the Old Testament is irrelevant. To combat this mentally 
I often have to demonstrate the continuity between the Old and New Testament. 

Marcion was not the only one who incorporated Hellenistic and platonic 
philosophy with the story of Christ. Basilides and Vantinus adopted the same thought of 
the evilness of creation. Paul in the epistles warned about the teachings of false teachers, 
because of gnostic teachers who were influencing the church. Even though, the gnostic 
sect faded out, its influence is present even today in the culture of Hip Hop. In Colossians 
1:15-20, Paul establishes Jesus Christ as being in the image of the God of Creation and 
that Jesus was active in the creation of the world. 

He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation; 16 for in 
him all things in heaven and on earth were created, things visible and 
invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or powers—all things 
have been created through him and for him. 17 He himself is before all 
things, and in him all things hold together. 18 He is the head of the body, the 
church; he is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, so that he might 
come to have first place in everything. 19 For in him all the fullness of God 
was pleased to dwell, 20 and through him God was pleased to reconcile to 
himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, by making peace through 
the blood of his cross (NRSV). 

In this epistle, Paul fought against the teaching of demiurge. Also, he emphasizes the 
authority of the cross, the blood of Christ, and the authority of Jesus as being God, and 
that there is no other so called supreme god. The gnostics were attempting to merge 
Christianity with philosophy. After all, philosophical teaching were a part of the 
Hellenistic culture. These philosophical teachings did not disappear when Christianity 
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emerged, on the contrary gnosticism was able grow along side Christianity because 
“gnosticism made use of the story of Christ to provide a new articulation of Hellenistic 
mythical-philosophical religion.” 140 The desire to keep ones culture and adopting 
Christian teaching is a struggle that many cultures had to deal with. Christianity can be 
antagonistic to cultures. Its not unlike when Haitians have found a way to mix 
voodooism with Catholicism. Unfortunately, scripture does not promote aligning Jesus 
Christ with other deities. 

Table 7.1 is a side by side look at the characteristic of gnosticism and Hip Hop. 
These gnostic characteristics are found in The International Standard Bible Encyclopedia 
(ISBE) which provides the following general characteristics found within most varieties 
of gnosticism. Hip Hop shares some of these characteristics, with the teaching of the 
Universal Zulu Nation, Five Percenters and Temple of Hip Hop. 


140 Ibid., 116. 
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Table 7.1: Characteristic of Gnosticism that are found in Hip Hop. 141 


Characteristic of 

Gnosticism 

Universal Zulu 

Nation 

Five Percenters 

The Temple of 
Hiphop 

“A claim on the part 
of the initiated to a 
special knowledge 
of the truth, a 
tendency to regard 
knowledge as 
superior to faith, and 
as the special 
possession of the 
more enlightened.” 

Deal with factuality 
of science and 
mathematics not 

beliefs. 

“Knowledge is the 
foundation of all in 
existence, for it must 
be ‘known’ in order 
to make it manifest.” 

“Our spiritual 
awakening begins 
with the 

acknowledgement of 
our divine 
characters.” 

“A denial of the 
true humanity of 
Christ, a docetic 
Christology, (which 
looked upon the 
earthly life of Christ 
and especially on 

His sufferings on the 
cross as unreal).” 

The Supreme One 
never revealed his or 
her self to mankind. 

Deny the existence 
of a God, especially 
Jesus. 

Accept that there 
was a force that 
created the universe. 

GOD is referred to 
“Guiding Our 
Direction,” no 
acknowledgement of 
Christ. Hiphop (the 
creative spiritual 
aspect) it never 
enters the physical 
world. 

“ A syncretistic 
tendency which 
combined certain 

more or less 

misunderstood 
Christian doctrines, 
various elements 
from oriental and 

Jewish and other 

sources.” 

Uses the Holy Bible 
the Qur'an and the 
teachings of all the 
Prophets of God. 

The Bible has been 
tampered and must 
be reinterpreted, so 
that mankind will 
not be snared by the 
falsehoods that have 
been added to it. 

Only use the ledge 

Supreme 

Mathematic and 
Supreme Alphabet 

Does not try to 
incorporate other 
sacred text. 

Uses the ancient 
wisdom of the Holy 
Bible, the Qu'ran, 
the Gospel of 

Hiphop and various 
sacred texts that 
have been revealed 
through many 
people, cultures, 
languages and 
expressions in 
human history. 


141 International Standard Bible Online, s.v. “Gnosticism,” http:// 
www.internationalstandardbible.com/G/gnosticism.html (accessed October 16, 2012). KRS-One, Temple 
of Hip Hop, http://templeofhiphop.org (accessed October 18, 2012). Five Percenters and Universal Zulu 
Nation was referenced in chapter 4. 
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An example of syncretism is found in Hip Hop graffiti. A Hip Hop graffiti artist 
will use colors to convey a certain message. They practice what is known in India as 
chakra, the teaching that there are colors that emanates from our inner being. “The 
Temple of Hiphop teaches Graffiti Art as the balancing of one’s energy (desires, moods 
and emotions). Such a balance assists in one’s tranquil living. The spirit of an attuned 
Hiphoppa reflects the bright and vivid colors of a disciplined mind.” 142 This is keeps 
aligns with the syncretic nature of the teachings in Hip Hop. They are using a teaching 
that is part of Hinduism and Buddhism. The idea is that people emit different colors, an 
aura, and these colors emanate from different parts of the body. The color align from the 
pelvic to the forehead; starting with red, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet which is 
from the forehead where the third eye or the spirit eye is located. The third eye has the 
ability to go beyond time and space. The radiation of all light is at the top of the head. It 
is regarded as divine consciousness with an ageless personality. 143 These colors are used 
in graffiti to aid in the alignment of Hiphoppas aura. According to the Temple of Hiphop, 
each color has a meaning in Hip Hop Graffiti. The color red is for courage; orange is for 
healing; yellow is intelligence; green is peace; blue is authority; violet is beauty; black is 
eternal; white is purity; purple is spirit; brown is strength; gold is security; and pink is 
love. The next time you look at Hip Hop graffiti, know that the colors are part of the 
message. 


142 KRS-One, The Gospel of Hip Hop: First Instrument (Brooklyn, NY: PowerHouse Books, 
2009), 460. 

143 Ibid., 457-459. 
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A Christian believer needs to be aware of these teachings because they all use the 
music of Hip Hop, rapping to preach this message. Rapping to a Hip Hopper is probably 
what Hymns are to a Christian, an art fonn that promotes what we believe and teach. So, 
Hip Hop is at times antithetical to Christianity, especially by those who adhere to these 
philosophical-religious-spiritual teachings. As KRS-One puts it, ‘Rap is something we 
do, Hip Hop is something we live and that Hip Hop is a new culture, a new civilization, a 
new people upon the earth.’ 144 I must point out that not everyone in Hip Hop is in 
agreement with KRS-One. Some deny that Hip Hop is a religion of any kind. Some do 
not even acknowledge the, “knowledge of self.” Nonetheless, I cannot ignore that several 
of those who top the charts in rap music are teaching the philosophical-religious-spiritual 
teachings of Hip Hop. 

In this chapter I will continue to explore the differences between Temple of 
Hiphop and Christianity. The theological school or voices that I will use to enhance the 
Christian side of the discussion is systematic theology. The Temple of Hiphop does at 
times use biblical language, and view Jesus as only a teacher. It does not acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as God, the incarnation, the work of salvation on the cross, and the 
resurrection. The Temple of Hiphop like its counterparts in Hip Hop is trying to 
encourage the follower to deny faith, to find their inner God, and essentially become a 
god, self-lord, or self-master. They may believe in the ancient wisdom of the Bible and 
the Qu’ran, but they do not believe in the deity, just the “knowledge.” The Temple of 
Hiphop teaches the name God as an acronym, GOD is Guiding Our Direction. This is 


144 Ibid., 643. 
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probably done to differentiate from the idea of a living deity, as the biblical text presents 
God. 

According to KRS-One there are three spellings of the word Hip Hop. “Hiphop is 
the name of our creative force in the World. It is our lifestyle and collective 
consciousness. Hip Hop is the name of our culture and artistic elements. Also, hip-hop is 
Rap music product and its mainstream activities.” 145 He goes on to explain that the 
temple’s focus is to use Hip Hop (the culture and artistic elements) as an earthly 
manifestation of Hiphop (the spiritually creative aspect). Hiphop itself never enters the 
physical world. This is in agreement with most gnostic views, a continuous denial of the 
true humanity of Christ, a docetic christology, which looked upon the earthly life of 
Christ as unreal. Hiphop is a force that fuels the creative energy of Hiphoppers. Hiphop, 
is not to be seen the way Christians view God. Christians believe that the God who 
created the heaven and the earth is the same God who sent Jesus to die for our sins. As it 
is stated in John 1:1-4, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things came into being 
through him, and without him not one thing came into being. What has come into being 
4 in him was life, and the life was the light of all people (NRSV).” In this statement John 
challenged the docetic christology of gnostics of his time. This verse is still relevant for 
today. Those who minister to the Hip Hop community must establish God as the head of 
all things created. As Paul wrote in regard to Jesus in Colossians 1:15-20, 

He is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn of all creation; for in 

him all things in heaven and on earth were created, things visible and 

145 Ibid., 63. 
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invisible, whether thrones or dominions or rulers or powers—all things 
have been created through him and for him. He himself is before all 
things, and in him all things hold together. He is the head of the body, the 
church; he is the beginning, the firstborn from the dead, so that he might 
come to have first place in everything. For in him all the fullness of God 
was pleased to dwell, and through him God was pleased to reconcile to 
himself all things, whether on earth or in heaven, by making peace through 
the blood of his cross (NRSV). 

The creation must always profess Jesus as Lord. In Jesus Christ we have a 
harmonist relationship between the infinite and the finite. “We may summarize the 
biblical teaching about the person of Christ as follows: Jesus Christ was fully God and 
fully man in one person, and will be so forever.” 146 The belief that Jesus is God 
incarnate, and that He was fully human and fully divine, is what I believe separates 
Christianity from other religions or teachings. Unlike in the Hip Hop culture, Christians 
declare that Jesus is the one who reigns supreme, not wisdom, knowledge, mathematic or 
science. These things are created by God. Like Jesus told them in John 8:58, “Jesus said 
to them, ‘Very truly, I tell you, before Abraham was, I am (NRSV).’” In this statement 
Jesus “speaks of himself as hoi Ioudaioi (the Jews) as the revealer of God who is the 
timeless logos and Son. There is no claim by Jesus through the use of the title at the 
bush, ‘I am’ (Exod 3:14), to be the God of Israel, only to be before Abraham was. But it 
is understood as the impugning of the Name. Otherwise the taking up of stones in 
punishment of the blasphemy (v. 59) would be meaningless.” 147 I believe that Jesus 


146 Wayne Grudem, Systematic Theology: an Introduction to Biblical Doctrine (Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: Zondervan, 1994), 529. 


147 Gerard S. Sloyan, John (Atlanta: John Knox Press, 1988), 111. 
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establishing Himself as the divine was blunt and deliberate. Jesus was aware that this 
particular crowd would understand, when he used the name, I am. 148 

It is important that Jesus’ divine side is often taught when discipling those who 
are part of the Hip Hop community, because of the various teachings that want to deny 
the authority of Jesus as the one who is supreme. One of the major themes of the Gospel 
of Mark, was establishing Jesus’ authority. Jesus had the authority to reveal the mysteries 
of God to humankind. One way that He accomplish this is by the making of disciples. 
Jesus brought God’s kingdom to the finite being. In the Gospel of Mark, Jesus’ mission 
was “devoted to disseminating the apocalyptic reign of God ‘on the earth’” 149 What 
makes Jesus’ mission apocalyptic is that His presence on earth disrupted the course of 
nonn. Jesus represented the end of one thing and the beginning of another. Jesus forced 
Mark’s community to reevaluate the way they discipled, the way they understood God, 
and faith. In Mark 8: 34, Jesus said “‘If any want to become my followers, let them deny 
themselves and take up their cross and follow me.’” Self-denial is a prerequisite to being 
a disciple. When ministering to those of the Hip Hop culture, they will have to deny or 
reject the teaching that encourage the finding of the inner-self. 

In Mark, we see that the Gospel is to be shared with ah, even Hip Hop. There are 
those who are Christian rappers or have Hip Hop ministries who see themselves as 
missionaries in the culture and as the ones who are shining a light to direct hiphoppas to 
Christ. Jesus did not discriminate to whom he gave the gospel. “The nature of that 

148 Raymond E. Brown, The Gospel and Epistles of John: a Concise Commentary (Collegeville, 
Minn.: Liturgical Press, 1988), 55. 

149 Suzanne W. Henderson, 108. 
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dissemination is deliberately universal and indiscriminate; he scatters the “seeds” of that 
kingdom without regard for the nature of soil on which they will land.” 150 However, 
those who would evangelize to the Hip Hop culture and create disciples in that culture 
have to understand that they will face opposition by those who teach the fifth element, the 
knowledge of self. Jesus faced similar opposition when His teachings conflicted with the 
Pharisees, the Scribes, and the Sadducees. In Hip Hop, the Christian doctrine of faith 
will clash with the teachings of the Universal Zulu Nation, the Five Percenters, and the 
Temple of Hiphop. Like Jesus we must remember that “despite horticultural obstacles to 
gennination and fruitfulness, the success of some seeds is assured.” 151 In other words 
just spread the word, and those who have an ear, will hear what the Lord is saying. 

Presumably, authentic Hiphoppas declare themselves to be Hip Hop, when they 
state “I AM HIP HOP! And upon the evidence our culture is born!... And because we 
willingly choose to fix ourselves to the spirit of Hip Hop and not move from it, it is a fact 

when we say, “THE REAL HIP HOP IS OVER HERE!” We make Hip Hop real by 
authentically being it. This is real Hip Hop and this gospel is presented by real 
Hiphoppas.” 152 To be Hip Hop is to participate in all the elements of Hip Hop including 
the teaching of knowledge of self. In other words, being a rapper does not make you a 
Hiphoppa or authentic. A Hiphoppa will declare that he or she is Hip Hop, and is 
therefore is governed by its creative force Hiphop. Again I ask, can you be authentically 
Hip Hop and authentically Christian. Still, I am convinced that you cannot authentically 

150 Ibid., 108. 

151 Ibid., 108. 

152 KRS-One, 62. 
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be both. To be a Christian you will often have to be counterculture, especially when it 
comes to the teachings of the fifth element. You can be a Christian in the Hip Hop 
culture, but you should not declare that I am HIP HOP. I believe that is an out right 
rejection of Jesus Christ. 

The Christian should be aware that these philosophical-religious-spiritual 
teachings in the Hip Hop culture are syncretistic, The Universal Zulu Nation and The 
Temple of Hiphop have elements of Gnosticism, Zoroastrianism, Hindu, Buddhist, 
Kemetic (Egyptian Religion), New Age, Rastafarianism, Judaism, and Islam. Five 
Percenters are also considered to be gnostic in nature, but an argument can be made for it 
being more of a teaching of atheism. All three philosophical teachings deny Jesus Christ. 
I believe that all Christians, especially those in the Hip Hop community should be aware 
of the various teachings in hip-hop (the music), because rap music is the vehicle that is 
used to teach these philosophies. All music has a message. All cultures are a way of life. 
Hip Hop is one way and Christianity is another. Do all those who listen to hip-hop, 
adhere to these teachings? Probably not. Do all who create hip-hop (the music) adhere to 
these teachings? Probably a vast majority, with the exception of the Christian rapper, I 
hope. 
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Chapter 8 
EVALUATION 
Catch on Fire 


Is there a way to evaluate what I have learned from the conversations that I had 
with the people at my church? I did use a qualitative approach to evaluate the goals that I 
had in the plan of implementation. I took an ethnographic approach by conducting 
interviews with four questions that allow the interviewees to tell their story. The success 
of the ethnography was that I was able to discover that there was hope in the similarities 
between the generations. It gives me hope because I can continue to believe that this 
youth generation feel invested in the continuity of the church. I found hope in the fact 
that some of my suspicions or assumption were dispelled. I thought that I would hear a 
lot of apathy toward the church and their culture, instead I heard pride in being Haitian 
and confidence in the stability of religion. 

I was pleasantly pleased with the response of the congregation to the event “Hip 
Hop and the Church: Lets Talk About It.” I was impressed with the older generation’s 
desire to leam about this youth culture. I did not expect such interest. Once again, the 
only way I was able to evaluate its effectiveness was through the conversations that took 
place after the event. I was able to get a qualitative assessment of whether or not 
awareness was raised through the conversations. With the discipleship workshop, the 
feedbacks that I received were oral and written. I was able to measure the success of 
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their understanding of discipleship based on what they wrote and what they expressed in 
spoken word. So I was able to measure this part of the plan of implementation through 
qualitative means of observations and testimonials. 

I believe that this project lead to the inspiration for a youth revival. Many of 
those who are part of the Site Team are leaders of the youth ministry. I was supposed to 
have a revival, but I appreciate that the Holy Spirit lead them to do a revival. The various 
conversations between them and I lead me to believe that they started viewing their roles 
as voices and leaders of the church differently. This project gave me something that 
cannot be measured, which is a better understanding and a deeper love for the youths of 
my church. I think that because I was willing to meet them where they are, it has created 
a greater level of trust between them and I. As they grew and learned, I grew and 
learned. 

What I have learned is that when dealing with the youths we should not evaluate 
them by their physical demeanor. They may look like they do not want to follow the 
church’s teachings or get closer to God, but that would be false. They have love for God 
and respect for the ways of God. They hold the Christian faith in high esteem. They may 
not sing as loud or be able to recite more than three verses, but they believe. I learned as 
a pastor that you have to walk patiently with each member of the congregant. I learned 
that I do not have to be alarmed by every event or struggles that they will go through. 
Additionally, I learned that the youths need that consistency, especially since they 
themselves are at times inconsistent. 
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At the end of this project I was hoping to see an excitement in them that will 
induce them continuing to discover how to be a disciple for Christ in their social context 
in conjunction with the Biblical text. This they will not do alone, but they are open to 
continue to leam more about being disciples. In the year to come I am going to expand 
on what was started with them in the discipleship workshop. They liked the idea that 
they are the pioneers of a new curriculum that will be part of the development of disciples 
at the church. Many of them seemed excited to participate in this new class. In my 
observation a seed was planted. 

I believe that spiritual change happens when a seed is planted. The word of God 
is that seed. That seed will grow if we can teach them how to cultivate and protect that 
seed. That is why I believe that having an understanding of your environment is 
important. Now that there is a spark, a desire to seek and to continue learning, to avoid 
spiritual atrophy, the work must continue for the spark to become fire. A brick has been 
placed and cemented onto their foundation. They will build their spiritual house one 
brick at a time. 
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Chapter 9 

MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 
Ecumenism and Evangelism? 


My site team thought that it would be good for me to develop as an ecumenist and 
an evangelist. As an ecumenist I must be open to engage in conversation with believers of 
other faiths, not just amongst the different denominations in Christianity. As an 
ecumenist it is important that I leam about other faiths so that I can have a better 
understanding of their theology. As an evangelist I must be able to engage the 
unchurched in a conversation about Christ to encourage conversion. These two 
competencies seems to contradict each other. However, they will be helpful in doing 
ministry in the Hip Hop community. 

I have come to the realization that multi-faith and interfaith are two different 
concepts, although these two concepts are often used interchangeable. It seems that 
multi-faith is the coming together of people of many faiths, in the interest of peace 
amongst the religions through dialogue that will foster understanding between them. Sort 
of like taking away the fear of the “other.” Their is no room for crassness when doing 
multi-faith. Those engaged in multi-faith dialogue must exhibit sensitivity and 
refinement in speech because the idea is to create understanding. In multi-faith “no one 
is setting out to mock, undermine, or obliterate the other. They are trying to understand 
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and perhaps spark a deeper appreciation on both sides of the interreligious divide.” 153 
Interfaith seems to be more complicated because it is a constant dialogue between 
religions where the intention is the merging of religions. I say that interfaith seems 
complicated because several of these religions contradict with each other in teachings or 
beliefs, so a person doing interfaith probably will not embrace the entirety of one 
particular religion. 

In the beginning of trying to develop the ecumenical part of the competencies I 
thought that I had to study the five main religions that frequently are addressed when you 
search multi-faith. They are Christianity, Judaism, Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism. My 
strategies were to study these religion, take a class, and go to a conference concerning 
these five major religions. However, I began to realize that in my quest to understand the 
spiritual side of the Hip Hop culture I was engrossed in a multi-faith dialogue between 
my Christian faith and the teachings of the Universal Zulu Nation, The Nations of Gods 
and Earth, and the Temple of Hiphop. I did not find a course at a university or college on 
Hip Hop, but I did see several discussions on Youtube, where the discussion on Hip Hop 
is happening. I did read their declarations. I did attend a Hip Hop conference or 
discussion called “The Art of the eMCee: Hip-hop, Spirituality and Politics.” If you are 
going to do ministry in the Hip Hop community you will be dealing with a multi-faith 
community and you would have to know their teachings to begin the dialogue. 

No, I did not research the five main religions, but they are not the only faith that 
get to represent multi-faith dialogue. Doing multi-faith work and being an ecumenist is 

153 Malcolm David Echel, ‘“Show Me Your Resurrection’: Preaching on the Boundary of 
Buddhism and Christianity,” in Interreligious Hermeneutics, ed. Catherine Cornille and Christopher 
Conway (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), 161. 
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the willingness to converse with someone with a faith that is different from your own. I 
think that it is not only through the five main faith-Christianity, Judaism, Islam, 
Hinduism, and Buddhism-that a person can gain an understanding of doing multi-faith. 

A person is doing multi-faith, is being an ecumenist when they are in dialogue with those 
who are Universal Zulu, Five Percenters, Temple of Hiphop, and those who practice 
voodoo. Although, I would say that knowledge of the main five religions will help you 
to understand the religions and teachings in Hip Hop, because Hip Hop is a syncretism. 

Why multi-faith? In Roman 1, Paul shed light on the fact that God has often 
shown himself to humankind. Since God reveal God self to the world, it seems that 
humankind have interpreted God in the way that suited themselves. This is a risk that 
God took when he chose to frequently reveal God self to humankind. 

The speaking, relational God makes God’s self vulnerable by starting a 
dialogue with God’s whole creation. In this God runs the risk of 
misapprehension, misunderstanding, rejection. God runs the risks that 
God’s message for people will start to lead its ‘own life,’ that people will 
hear what they want to hear. God risks the sharpness of God’s intention 
becoming lost or weakened.” But still God speaks. If God is prepared to 
run the risk of the loss of meaning in revealing God’s life-giving word, 
then should Christians not follow his example? 154 

The difficulty in Christians being open completely to interfaith are two things, one, the 
weakening of the faith and two, Jesus in John 14:6 proclaimed that He is “the way, the 
truth and the life.” Part of my task was to leam without making comparison with my 
faith. I must admit that I found it difficult not to interject my faith. It is almost like a 
reflex, whatever I learn, whether it is religious or not, it will be in conversation with my 


154 Marianne Moyaert, “Absorption or Hospitality: Two Approaches to the Tension Between 
Identity and Alterity,” in Interreligious Hermeneutics, ed. Catherine Cornille and Christopher Conway 
(Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), 72. 
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Christian faith. I appreciated when John Keenan stated that “the goal of interfaith 
encounter and dialogue should be to ground each and every one of us in a constantly 
reappropriated and reaffirmed faith tradition, so that we might reach out with authenticity 
to our brothers and sisters in all of the tongues that humans have languaged.” 155 That one 
does not have to give up or dilute their own faith to learn about or converse with the 
“other.” 

Can a Christian be comfortable with the notion that God can be experienced or 
interpreted in different ways? Most probably not, because most Christians, like myself, 
are constantly reminded of John 14:6. Surely, those in the Hip Hop community would be 
in agreement with theology of Unitarian Universalism “that there are many paths to the 
same experience, which we Christians may call God, while Buddhist call it nirvana.” 156 I 
do not believe that there are many paths because my Christian faith tells me that I am 
supposed to spread the gospel and let the world know that Jesus is the way. I understand 
the need of having peace amongst the various religion. What I do not understand is why 
there is a need to merge them. If multiple religions merge together, does it not in essence 
become another religion? 

As I previously stated, the Christian is told to evangelize. I think that doing 
evangelical work will definitely conflict with the spirit of being ecumenical. Do I tell 
myself that those who profess another religion are off limits, therefore I should not share 
the good news with them. If that is the case then why did Paul at Antioch share the good 

155 John P. Keenan, “The Promise and Peril of Interfaith Hermeneutics,’’ in Interreligious 
Hermeneutics, ed. Catherine Cornille and Christopher Conway (Eugene, OR: Cascade Books, 2010), 202. 

156 John P. Keenan, 192. 
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news with those who dogmas or teachings was a Hellenistic-philosophy. They already 
had a fonn of belief so why did he bother. I do not think that you can faithfully be 
ecumenical and be an evangelist. That is why I stated earlier that I was given two 
competencies that regularly conflicts. According to Romans 10: 14-17, they will come to 
faith by hearing, but if we do not speak how will they know. 

But how are they to call on one in whom they have not believed? And how 
are they to believe in one of whom they have never heard? And how are 
they to hear without someone to proclaim him? And how are they to 
proclaim him unless they are sent? As it is written, ‘How beautiful are the 
feet of those who bring good news! ’ But not all have obeyed the good 
news; for Isaiah says, ‘Lord, who has believed our message?’ So faith 
comes from what is heard, and what is heard comes through the word of 
Christ (NRSV). 

This is what the believer is supposed to do, tell everyone about Jesus, so that they will 
have faith. Now, how to tell them is up to the individual. Some choose to do it through 
song, some through proclamation, others through plays, others through a street 
evangelism, others in a stadium like Billy Graham. No matter how you choose to present 

the word, the message is the same, “For God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, so that everyone who believes in him may not perish but may have eternal life (John 
3:16, NRSV).” At least that seems to be the theme when I speak to the unchurched or 
unbeliever. 

I had to find away of overcoming my lack luster attitude toward evangelism, and I 
believe that I will. I say this because now I have found something that may work for me 
and that fits my personality. First, I must share with you why I have been apprehensive 
about doing evangelical work. When I was a child I remember watching Billy Graham on 
television. It was a waste of my time because I found the program to be boring. I could 
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not relate. I would listen to evangelist who would preach on the street or the trains and 
they often sounded so angry. They were always sending people to hell. Also, there were 
the overzealous people who wanted to evangelize every where, even at funerals. I just 
never appreciated the way they used fear to get people to convert. I often thought that 
there was something wrong with that because the Bible is clear that God does not give us 
a spirit of fear, so why are we using it. I thought that talking about Jesus love would be 
more affective. 

The second thing that lead to my lackluster attitude was the giving out of track 
and to engage conversation with strangers. I remember when I was a master of divinity 
student at New York Theological Seminary, we had to go to different venues in the city 
and do evangelism. I was not looking forward to this assignment. I remember that we 
went to an entrance of a train station and we each were paired up with an assignment. I 
chose to be part of the singing group. I did not want to be there, but I figure let me do 
what I have to do for class credit and leave without getting too far out of my comfort 
zone. In years past I never realized why these type of activities that required engagement 
with other people made me anxious. I am that type of person who can go somewhere and 
not have a conversation and still had a good time. It was not until I read an article in 
Time magazine on introverts, that I understood why evangelism would have never been 
an interest of mine. However, after I read Questioning Evangelism by Randy Newman I 
began to understand that evangelism does not have to be overt and showy, it is possible 
for an introvert like myself to evangelize to others. 
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I have always had a quiet personality. If you look at my report cards from 
elementary school all of my teachers commented that I was too quiet. Often people 
would mistake me for being shy, but then they were surprised after they either talked to 
me or heard me preach because of the stigmas that are attached to quiet personalities. 
Often I tell people that I am not shy, I am quiet. Most people misjudge the strength of 
quiet people. In grad school after taking an assessment test, my personality had a name, 
introvert. Although, it had a name I still did not know what it meant to be an introvert 
until I read an article in Time magazine, “The Upside of Being an Introvert (and Why 
Extroverts are Overrated” by Bryan Walsh. 157 In the article it recognizes that most things 
in this world are geared toward extroverted personalities. As I read the article it was like 
looking in the mirror. Finally, I understood why I am the way I am, and why certain 
things caused frustration. 

I was born into a big family. My parents have seven children. Three of my 
brothers and sisters are definitely extroverts, they love to talk. One of my sisters are 
ambiverts, and myself and two other sisters are definitely introverts. Like most introverts 
I learned how to adapt to a life with extroverts. Throughout my childhood, people would 
say, you need to be more outgoing, truthfully I never understood what that meant. I was 
very active as a child, playing on various sport teams and participating in various school 
clubs. I was president of the youth ministry and a preacher at sixteen. Then I began to 
realize that, being outgoing meant to socialize more. Did they have any idea of how 
exhausting it is to be an introvert? However, it was not their fault, because when I am 

157 Bryan Walsh, “The Upside of Being an Introvert: And Why Extroverts Are Overrated),” Time, 
February 6, 2012, 41-45. 
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comfortable with my surrounding I am relaxed, open, and talkative. So when other 
people tell them that I am shy, they laugh, because they have seen my social side. 

According to the article only 30% of people are introverts, which would explain 
why the world is geared toward extroverted people, I am part of the minority. What are 
the traits of an introvert? 158 Well, introverts are introspective, they listen first, analyze, 
then talk. Introverts do not find going to social events as appealing, because small talk 
makes them tired, however, we thrive of one-on-one conversation, because introverts like 
in depth conversation over superficial ones. Introverts are good listeners. Introverts like 
to do their works without interruption. Introverts do not fear solitude. Introverts do not 
need loud and overcrowd parties, the fewer the better. Introverts do not like conflicts, but 
they are more than capable to resolve conflict. Introverts will feel drained after going out 
even if it was an enjoyable event. Unfortunately, many interpret the traits of an introvert 
as weak, but on the contrary, these are what makes an introvert strong. Frequently 
people, especially in school, tend to want to take these traits away from an introvert, and 
unfortunately that is exactly why an introvert can easily enter into a crippling state of 
shyness. A quiet child does not need to be rescued, they are just thinkers, so tell me what 
is wrong with that. 

I hope by now I have made it clear as to why evangelical work was not appealing 
to me. One thing that most introverts, like myself leam to do is adapt. So, in this I must 
modify my view on evangelism and find a way to make it work with my personality. I 
believe that I have found a way through Randy Newman’s style of evangelism. I know I 

158 Bryan Walsh, 45. 
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can do this because when I did CPE (Clinical Pastoral Education) at New York 
University, I had to enter patients rooms and talk to the patient to create a report, and I 
believe that I was able to be successful at being a chaplain because I am a good listener, it 
was one-on-one, and I had somewhat of a script. That is what I find with Newman’s 
method, it requires listening, one-on-one conversation, and a script or a premeditated 
conversation. 

The method that he offer “involves more listening than speaking, inviting rather 
than demanding ‘a decision.’ Perhaps the most important component to this kind of 
evangelism is answering questions with questions rather than giving answers.” 159 
Listening, I can do. Often, people would tell me their story, even when I am sitting on a 
plane people want to tell me their stories. Answering a question with a question, I can do 
that. When I did CPE, I was taught how to listen to the patient and to reflect back what 
the person was saying, in a different manner. It was a way to create a connection and to 
affirm in the patient that someone heard their pain. So, to answer a question with a 
question, I find it to be the same thing. To know what question to ask you have to listen to 
what they are saying and not saying, in other words exegete the conversation. The only 
problem that I have with this technique is that it is more passive than aggressive, because 
it requires that the person engages you in a conversation about God. 

I think that a conversation about God does not have to be neat all the time. 
Sometimes, an evangelical conversation may have to be uncomfortable for the evangelist. 
People will say things that may leave the evangelist out of kilter. In today’s society 

159 Randy Newman, Questioning Evangelism: Engaging People's Hearts the Way Jesus Did 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel Publications, 2004), 26. 
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people have all sorts of questions and concerns that I believe the evangelist may have to 
critically address. I believe that today’s evangelist may have to “use dialogues as a 
crowbar. These dialogues must have three elements: surprise, despair, and gradual 
progress.” 160 You may have to ask a question or react in a way that shock the listener 
because an evangelist must keep in mind that this person probably had contact with 
others who told them about Jesus. An evangelist must accept that when in dialogue with 
the unchurched that the conversation may not go in the direction you hope, but that 
should be acceptable. Some people will come to Christ through a messy, uncomfortable, 
ugly conversation. Also, the evangelist should recognize that sometimes progress is 
gradual. I have ministered to people who took 10 to 20 years before making the decision 
to be baptize. 

In the Hip Hop culture, evangelism might work better through dialogues. An 
evangelist must be cognizant of the various philosophical-religious-spiritual teachings 
that are in the Hip Hop community. The evangelist must be aware that the Biblical 
message of submission to Christ is going to go up against the message of self-autonomy 
or self-lord, that dominates Hip Hop. “Increasingly, self-autonomy trumps submission to 
authority.” 161 The evangelist may have to highlight the limitation of self-autonomy, and 
the benefit of submission to Jesus Christ. The promise of heaven is not enough, the 
Gospel will have to be relevant to their present struggles and reality. “Let people tell 
their stories and ask them for more details and color than they offered initially.” 162 To 


160 Ibid., 83. 

161 Ibid., 126. 

162 Ibid., 246. 
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minister to the Hip Hop community you would have to understand that community, to 
understand the community you would have to listen to their stories. I think that because 
of commercialization of Hip Hop, the Hip Hop community faces apprehension from the 
church because the church may think that they are unreachable. Perhaps that is what the 
Hip Hop churches are offering to the Church, an access to a community that most of us 
only know of through the commercialization of the culture. Let’s remember that Jesus 
spoke to everyone, and at the end of the conversation he directed them or introduced 
them to God the Father. I think that is what we must do when evangelizing, have a 
dialogue. A bullhorn is not the only way to evangelize, a conversation is affective. 
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Appendix A 

WILL THE HIP HOP GENERATION BE A DISCIPLE FOR CHRIST? 

By 


Peggy Adrien 


DEMONSTRATION PROJECT PROPOSAL 


New York Theological Seminary 
February 1, 2012 


As Assistant Pastor at Zion Church of the Truth in Canarsie, Brooklyn, and having 
worked with Christian teenagers from ages 15-19 for 16 years, I have noticed that they 
are being influenced by the Hip Hop culture which at times can be antithetical to the 
Christian message. “...We must acknowledge that when not at its best, rap music provides 
a celebration of radical individualism and nihilism over against community and hope.” 163 
If this issue is not addressed, these teenagers will be incapable of maturing as Christians. 
This demonstration project will develop a spiritual formation process that will help them 
to become disciples for Christ. 


163 Anthony B. Pinn Noise and Spirit: The Religions and Spiritual Sensibilities of Rap Music. 
(New York: New York University Press, 2003), 14. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 

Geographic Location 

Zion Church of the Truth is located in Canarsie, a neighborhood in the borough of 
Brooklyn, in New York City. Canarsie has a population of about 96,301 people according 
to the 2000 Census. The neighborhood is 85% Blacks-African Americans or Caribbean. 
One of the Caribbean group represented in Canarsie are Haitians. Our church is one of 
the six Haitian churches in Canarsie. There are two Haitian Baptist churches, two Seven 
Day Adventist church, one Corps de Christ (Body of Christ church) and one Pentecostal 
church (that’s our church). 

I would say that Canarsie is mostly a middle-class community. Even though 
“There is no consensus definition of ‘middle class’; neither is there an official 
government definition. What constitutes the middle class is relative, subjective and not 
easily defined.” 164 I would define middle-class as being at least 15% above the poverty 
line. “The Office of Management and Budget defined the poverty threshold level as less 
than $21,954 for a family of four in 2009 and $10,956 for an individual.” 165 Canarsie is a 
middle-class community because, the average family income is above $42,000. Like 
many middle-class communities in the United States, Canarsie was not exempt from the 

164 http://www.msnbc.msn.eom/id/21272238/ns/us_news-gut_check/t/who-or-what-middle-class. 

165 http://money.cnn.com/2010/09/16/news/economy/Census_poverty_rate/index.htm. 
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real estate crisis for the past five years. There were many unsold houses and store fronts 
that needed to be leased. If you are interested in real estate in Canarsie you should know 
that the zip code is 11236. We are served by Community Board 18 and the police precinct 
is 69. 166 Our New York State senator is John L. Sampson, district 19. 

However, now there is commercial progress in Canarsie, with the development of 
new business on Flatlands Avenue between 80 th Street and 85 th Street and to the east on 
Rockaway Parkway between Farragut Ave and Seaview Ave. There is now a mall in 
Canarsie on Remsen Avenue, which was a desolate place for commerce. On Avenue L has 
gone through many changes that have attracted several new businesses, especially 
restaurants like the Bamboo Garden, in the past ten years. Another, is a well-known 
Haitian restaurant in Canarsie is Ambience. The Seaview Park has developed more 
facilities for recreational activity. 

Even though, the demographics changed in Canarsie there are some things that 
remained as fixtures in the community. You will still find Annande Pizza and Original 
Pizza Shop, and Marty’s Phannacy in the neighborhood, as well as Havin’-A-Party, 
which caters to all your party needs. Also, on the corner of E. 94 th Street and Flatlands, 
you will have the “Seddio Christmas House” 167 display every year. Many come to see 
this spectacular display. Despite all the commercial improvement in Canarsie, a 
noticeable negative in the neighborhood are two troubled schools, Canarsie High School 
and South Shore High School. They had to be closed due to poor performance, but were 

166 http://www.brooklyn.com/map-16.html. 

167 http://www.canarsiecourier.com/news/2010-12-09/Other_News 
Canarsies_Christmas_House_Lights_Santas_Way.html. 
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reopened after they were divided into smaller academies. Nonetheless, in my opinion 
Canarsie is one of the top five neighborhoods in Brooklyn. 

The main road in Canarsie is Flatlands Avenue. If you drive southwest on 
Flatlands you will reach Ralph Avenue. Once you cross Ralph Avenue you will enter 
another neighborhood called Flatlands. If you drive northeast on Flatlands Avenue passed 
E. 108 Street you will enter East New York. The other large street in Canarsie is Remsen 
Avenue. Remsen Avenue which take you to Camasie Park and to what is called the 
junction (where Linden Blvd, Kings High Way, and Remsen Avenue meet). Once you 
cross the junction you are in Crown Heights — where I grew up. Remsen Avenue is the 
street that divides Canarsie. 168 A person may say “I live in the 80’s or I live in the 90’s.” 
which lets you know on which side of Remsen Avenue they live. Of course, each side 
claims their side is better. I can say that the 90’s have less activity then the 80’s. Most of 
the commerce of Canarsie is in the 80’s. My church Zion Church of the Truth is in the 
80’s. 

If you are traveling to Canarsie you can enter through exit 13, Rockaway 
Parkway, on the Belt Parkway, or take the L Train to the last stop, Rockaway Parkway, 
Canarsie. When you get off the Belt Parkway, you can stop by the Canarsie Peirs and do 
some fishing. When you get off the L train you can go shopping or get on the B42, B6, or 
B82, to get to your destination. When you arrive you will see youths at the Canarsie park 
playing basketball, hand ball, and other sports. Some are sitting and conversing with 
friends. If you decide to work out at the Paerdegat Athletic Club, you will see the South 

168 http://maps.google.com. 
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Shore High School Track team having practice in the facility. In the summer you will see 
the youth who participate in Paerdegat summer camp. On Seaview Avenue, you have the 
HES Community Center and a public library. HES Community center has a summer 
camp program with 400 children. 169 Also, they have music lessons there. That is where 
my sister learned how to play the violin. If you go over to John Wilson, I.S 211, or Isaac 
Bildersee, I.S. 68, you will see the youth playing basketball. On Avenue L, the young 
people hang out at the Big Apple Sports. Off of Avenue L on E. 94 th Street, they are at 
Knights of Columbus St. Pius X Council 4541. Also, they are at synagogues, mosques, 
and churches. On any given Sunday you will see youths in their Sunday best going to 
worship. One worship center they are going to is mine. 

Institution 

Let’s start from the beginning. Eglise la Verite was founded by Rev. Immacula 
Beaubrun, my grandmother, in 1971 in Brooklyn, NY. She also established a church in 
Haiti with her son Rev. Jacques C. Adrien, my father, in 1977. In 1982, our family 
migrated to Brooklyn. From Haiti. Rev. Jacques C. Adrien ministered as an assistant 
pastor in Crown Heights, Brooklyn, for 13 years. He was commissioned by God, in 1996, 
to establish a second church, Eglise la Verite de Sion (Zion Church of the Truth), in 
Canarsie, Brooklyn. In 2000, he founded a third church, Eglise la Verite de la Grace 
(Grace Church of the Truth), in Stamford, CT. 

An integral part of our ministry is prophecy and divine healing. Rev. Beaubrun 
was a prophet. She operated in the gifts of prophecy and divine healing. She established a 

169 http://www.canarsiecourier.com/news/2008-08-14/OtherNews/023.html. 
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seven day divine healing prayer service called “Le Sept Tour de Jericho” (The Seven 
Days of Jericho). In this prayer service, some would sit on sack cloths. Included in there 
prayer were the laying-on-of-hands and prophecy. Toward the end of Rev. Beaubrun’s, 
ministry, God began to raise another prophet to continue this ministry, Rev. Yvrose 
Adrien, my mother, who was a deaconess at the church for many years. Rev. Y. Adrien 
established an eight day divine healing prayer service called “Manifestation de la 
Puissance de Dieu (Manifestation of the Power of God). In this service, we pray on white 
sheets, instead of sack cloth. There is still the laying-on-of-hands. 

We are an independent Pentecostal church. We believe in the Holy Spirit and 
divine healing through the Holy Spirit and we are a praying church, with weekly 
intercessory prayer services. On January 1, we have a sanctification prayer service and 
communion. The second Saturday in January we have an all-day service that requires that 
we serve breakfast, lunch, and dinner. One other special thing about my church is we 
serve food. Most special services have a meal served at the end. We believe that the 
sharing of a meal will bring a community together. Also, on the last Saturday in January 
we have our first fruit service. During Holy Week”, we have three nights of 
sanctification prayer. On the fourth night, Wednesday, we have communion. 

November is our prayer month. In that month we spend 30 days with no 
television, family prayer every night, and a congregational prayer meeting every Sunday 
night and both feature scriptural readings. As a member of the intercessory prayer group, 
Power of God, I participate in all these prayers. Sometimes I lead the prayer service or I 
preach. Also, this prayer group does prayers at the home of individuals in need. I often 
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wonder if that is still practiced elsewhere in the modern church. 170 Obviously, prayer is a 
major part of our ministry. We can be seen as pretty old- fashioned in our ways, but our 
ministry has blessed and redeemed a lot of people. 

In our services we still use hymnals, which is called Chants d’Esperance (Songs 
of Hope). It is used in the majority of Haitian Protestant churches, no matter what 
denomination. We also emphasis worship and educate the people about the importance of 
worship. We do not have a praise team, we have a worship leader, and he our she has the 
responsibility to lead the congregation into worship. All worship leaders may brings their 
own style to the worship service as long as they stay within the structure of the service, 
which does not change much. The overture is the same in all the churches. We jokingly 
say that you will know if it is Eglise La Verite if you here them singing Dans le Cieux. 

All services began with that particular song, number 8 in the Chant d Esperance. It is 
followed by Psalm 23, prayer, The Lord’s Prayer and singing of the Doxology. After the 
doxology is sung the worship leader is improvising throughout because we do not 
preassign the song before service. He or she will lead the congregation based on the 
leading of the Spirit. However, the worship leader must set time for confession prayer 
which is always preceded by the reciting of either Psalm 25, 32, 51, or 130. The 
congregation will then kneel down and in silence confess their sins to God. Then the 
worship leader will continue with songs, being mindful that he or she must have a prayer 
for God’s presence, the scripture reading and the worship prayer. 


170 Ministerial Self Inventory Paper for Critical Interpretation (New York Theological Seminary, 
April 28,2011). 
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In addition to the transfonnational power of prayer, there is the preaching of the 
Word. Bishop Jacques C. Adrien is a transformational preacher. His sennons will 
challenge you. I believe that I have inherited my father’s style of preaching. We have 
been challenged the norms and superstitions that exist in our culture for many years. My 
culture is very patriarchal, authoritative, superstitious and very sexist. Bishop Adrien is 
very pro-women, especially in ministry. Unlike many Haitian churches, our church has 
women in many key leadership positions. We have empowered many women in our 
congregation. We teach the scripture in a way that challenges the congregation. Teaching 
the scripture is as important as prayer for us. The youth in the church have a key position 
in the ministry because of Bishop’s teaching. In my culture their is a lot of ageism, with 
adults tending to think that young people have nothing to contribute. My church 
challenges that norm. To the outside person, my church might be viewed as typical and 
old school, but in my community we are pretty radical and progressive. 

At Zion Church of the Truth, I was the President of the Youth Ministry for five 
years and have been an Assistant Pastor at this location for the past nine years. I even 
directed the youth choir for several years. I am still involved with the youth of the church 
because the majority of them attend our English worship service on Sunday mornings. 
When the church moved to Canarsie, in 1996, we were unaware of how many Haitians 
lived in the area, because Canarsie was mainly an Italian and Jewish community. The 
population of Blacks in Canarsie was not as high in 1996 as today. By the year 2000 
Canarsie’s demographics changed to 60% Black, 27% White, 8% Hispanic, and 5% 
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Asian. 171 Today, Blacks make up about 85% to 95% of the population in Canarsie. 172 

In the beginning of the ministry the congregation was first- and second-generation 
Haitians. Today we have a growing number of third generation Haitian-Americans, that 
are represented in the young. The congregation speaks French-Creole and English. We 
have services in French-Creole because the older members are more comfortable with 
their native language and some have recently immigrated to the United States. Also, we 
have an English-speaking service because the younger members are more comfortable 
with the English language. Most of the younger congregants were bom in the United 
States. Some, like me, were born in Haiti, but immigrated as children and some as young 
adults. 

Even though the youths are of Haitian descent, they tend to lean more toward the 
American culture. This is not surprising to me. I was born in Haiti, and I was four years 
old when I immigrate to the United States of America. I lived in Crown Heights for 15 
years, and have lived in Canarsie for the past 14 years. I understand the difficulties of 
living between two cultures. I know my Haitian culture, but as a youth I did embrace the 
American culture, especially the music. So I understand why at times the youths have 
such difficulties in connecting with their parents culture and religion. For most Haitian 
youth, the Haitian culture is perceived to be constrictive, old-fashioned, and narrow¬ 
minded. The American culture is viewed as more liberal, modem, and open-minded. 

To understand better the sentiment of growing up in the United States of America 
in a Haitian household, I asked some youths about their current experiences and some 

171 http://www.facebook.com/pages/Canarsie-Brooklyn/987732846757skAnfo. 

172 http://www.brooklynpaper.com/stories/33/52/all_censuscanarsie_2010_12_24_bk.html. 
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young adults to reflect back on how it was for them as teenagers. We seem to have a 


common experience as young people growing up in two culture. We all seem to have 
been constantly trying to live in both simultaneously, which can be frustrating at times. 

Haitian culture is based off of more traditional old world views that derive 
from many Caribbean households. This sharply contrasts the continually 
evolving American culture which tends to go against those conservative 
views and be more liberal. There is also a major language barrier in many 

households.the French and Creole language is rarer and thereby can 

lead to a cultural riff between parents and children. 173 

I can say that, many times in my household as a child we had conversations with 
our parents trying to get them to loosen the rules. Not only were we growing up in the 
church. It was obvious to all our classmates that we were in church. My sisters and I were 
the only students in our public school who were wearing skirts everyday, except for gym. 
Trying to convince our parents of the American way was torturous. The worst is was 
they go into stories about when they were young. Language was a problem mostly at 
church. Many Sundays the sermon was incomprehensible, because the scripture was read 
in French and the sermon was delivered in Creole. I sang the songs, but the funny thing is 
I never understood what I was singing until later on in life. So the language barrier 
caused problems. 


“I think that some Haitian youth view the American culture as a source of 
expression. From my experience... within my home, I've seen the 
differences of mindset, whether it be about music, appearance or how 
gender roles work. With the American culture comes a feeling of 
expressing all aspects of our nature. Unfortunately, integrating both 
cultures is the hard part.” 174 


173 Statement made by Emmanuel Lachaud, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 

174 Statement made by Alix Balan, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 
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I agree with this sentiment. To understand the difficulty you would have to know 
how Haitian parents think. There is very little room for free thought. You are to do as you 
are told without question. I have to commend my parents, that as we were getting older 
they made a conscious effort to change some of their cultural norms. My parents were 
able to adjust to the American culture with the help of The Cosby Show. They liked the 
way the parent-child relationship was portrayed in the show. The adjustment in the 
parent-child relationship became a focal point in sennons. Bishop would constantly 
challenge the Haitian mindset that a child’s feelings or opinion is irrelevant. Till this day 
The Cosby Show is my parents’ favorite show. I do remember several times they 
encouraged us to speak our mind. They were more engaging then your typical Haitian 
parents, but that does not mean that things often went our way. 

I think that Haitian youths gravitate towards the American culture just to 
fit in. I think that Haitian youth just want to assimilate into the the ways of 
the youths in this country. In the Haitian culture also children do not have 
a voice and I guess that some of them feel as if they find themselves and 
have a voice in the American culture. 175 

Fitting in was not easy. I can remember the ill treatment that many Haitian 
students suffered in school, especially in the 1980’s. I remember one time one of my 
classmates denied her ethnicity because she wanted to fit in. If you were in an ESL class 
you stuck out like a sore thumb in school. The way you spoke the English language said 
that you were different. At times there were certain things in the American culture that I 
just did not get, which then remind me that I am different. The Haitian culture made it 
difficult to fit in and being a Christian did not help us to fit in. Even if you directly were 

175 Statement made by Ingrid Julmice, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 
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not bullied for being Haitian, you still had the fear that you would be. So I understand 


why so many would choose to forgo their culture. It is easier to fit in. 


I think that most Haitian youths tend to lean towards the American culture 
rather than their own culture, because some believe it is more acceptable 
to be American. Speaking from my experience, when you label yourself as 
an American you automatically fit in with others, and will not be ridicule... 

I felt that the American culture was some what less restrictive. You are 
allowed to be yourself, speak for yourself, and explore on your own. 

Where as, in the Haitian culture things tend to be very strict. In my 
household you were not seen as an individual.. .Your thoughts, feelings, 
and opinions did not matter and were best if kept to yourself. If you did 
decide to voice an opinion, you were considered to be rude and 
disrespectful.. .The American culture embraces being an individual and 
having a voice. That is exactly what the youth wants; to be seen as an 
individual, and to have a voice as an individual. 176 

I think this summed it up well. I am reminded of the story in 1 Samuel 8; the 
people of Israel wanted to fit in and be like other nations . So they asked for a king so 
they could be like other nations. That is what I hear from the young people of my church: 
“We just want to fit in and be like all the other kids.” I believe that is why they are so 
drawn to Hip Hop. It is a complete contrast to anything that looks like their parents 
culture, especially their religion. That is why when we began the Youth Ministry at the 
church it was important to me that the youth were allowed to have a voice. Friday night 
became the safe time when they could say what they needed to say and ask what they 
needed to ask without feeling disrespected or ignored. 


Focus Situation 

Their desire to fit in have left some Haitian-American youths to completely deny 
their Christian heritage. They just see Christianity as another way their parents are 


176 Statement made by Maryjo Petithomme, Site Team meeting via email on June 6, 2011. 
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restricting them. In their desire to fit in, to construct their own identity, or distance 
themselves from their heritage has lead some of them to adopt the Hip Hop culture. The 
problem is most of them do not have an understanding of what Hip Hop is. I am 
interested in finding out how much they know. Also, how often do they analyze or think 
critically about the message that is being preached through rap music,. When I was 
younger I used to think that Hip Hop was just rap music. Then I discovered that Hip Hop 
is a culture, expressed through what is known as the Five Elements of Hip Hop. Afirika 
Bambaataa, one of the originators of Hip Hop, defines Hip Hop as a culture with the five 
elements of mcing (rapper), djing (music), breaking (dance), graffiti (art), and knowledge 
(knowledge of self). In this demonstration project I will mainly focus on the fifth element 
knowledge or knowledge of self. I will look at the various ways that element is present in 
the Hip Hop culture and whether or not it runs contradictory to Christianity. 

I believe that the youth in the church need to analyze or critique the Hip Hop 
culture because recently several rappers have began to decree that Hip Hop is a religion. 
KRS-One has written The Gospel of Hip Hop: The First Instrument . 177 The book has 
been described on the Amazon product description as a manual for a life path and a 
philosophy of self-creation. Kanye West has said that “Hip Hop is a religion, the rappers 
are the preachers, and the music is the scripture.” 178 These sentiments were shared by 
other artists such as Jay-Z, Lil Wayne, Drake, Lil John and Busta Ryhmes. Is it really far¬ 
fetched to think that some have viewed Hip Hop as a life path? Probably not. “It is now 

177 KRS-One, The Gospel of Hip Hop: The First Instrument (Brooklyn, NY : powerHouse Books, 

2009). 

178 Hip-Hop Is A Religion, part 1 of 8 http://www.youtube.com/watch? 
v=Wds9K3bI6CQ&feature=related. 
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extremely common for hip hop fans of all racial and ethnic backgrounds, especially black 


fans, to consider themselves more than fans. They’re people who ‘live and breathe Hip 
Hop every day.” 179 So it may not be implausible to say that Hip Hop can be viewed as a 
religion. According to Clifford Geertz, religion is: 


a system of symbols which acts to establish powerful, pervasive, and long- 
lasting moods and motivations in men by fonnulating conceptions of 
general order of existence and clothing these conceptions with such an 
aura of factuality that the moods and motivations seem uniquely 
realistic. 180 

Most people would probably say that it is just music. At one time I would have 
shared that same sentiment. Nonetheless, “religious meaning can be found in activities 
that are often considered meaningless,” 181 like music. Music can be a powerful tool. 
Music can inspire; it can transcend racial, ethnic, and social barriers. Music can become 
part of a movement, as when protestors in the Civil Right Movements would sing “ We 
Shall Overcome.” In the book Theomusicology it discusses the theology present in 
today’s popular music, such as rap music. In this book Philip V. Bolrnan wrote that, 
“when ethnomusicologists study the music of an ethnic community, they are very often 
also studying the music of a religious community.” 182 It is like when we sing hymns for 
worship: the lyrics reinforces the belief of the community. I do belief that each 
community, like the Hip Hop community, works with a set of religious beliefs or a 


179 Tricia Rose, The Hip Hop Wars: What We Talk About When We Talk About Hip Hop—and Why 
It Matters (New York: Basic Civitas Books, 2008), 8. 

180 Eric Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., God in the Details: American Religion in Popular 
Culture, 2 ed. (London: Routledge, 2011), 6. 

181 Eric Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., 2. 

182 Philipo V. Bohlman et al., Theomusicology’: A Special Issue of Black Sacred Music: A Journal 
of Theomusicology (Durham: Duke University Press, 1994), 9. 
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theology which is often expressed in its music. Can music be that profound? Jane Sapp, 
who is the founding director of the Center for Cultural and Community Development 
wrote that, 

It is not that singing washes away thoughts but it opens up the mind to let 
something new come in. Like sleep and dreams, music relaxes the barriers 
of the mind. Music shakes up all of your preconceived notions. We have 
those tapes of set ideas that we play in our heads. Music shuts out those 
tapes and allows you to hear new ideas. 183 

New ideas are not bad. However, I believe that unexamined ideas can be 
dangerous, especially in the mind of an adolescent. Ideas should always be evaluated, 
challenged, and critiqued. My concern is that the adolescent is receiving so much 
information without having the tools to critically analyze the information. Therefore, it 
can be argued that adolescents are impressionable. That is why I believe that critical 
thinking for adolescents is important and should be taught to them. 

I think that it is important to analyze why Hip Hop artists are declaring that it is a 
religion. If it is a religion, what is its theology? As a Christian, I believe that you should 
always critique your environment because it may influence your faith. If a young person 
can think critically, I believe they will be better able to grow spiritually. Critical thinking 
“involves calling into question the assumptions underlying our customary, habitual ways 
of thinking and acting and then being ready to think and act differently on the basis of 
this critical questioning.” 184 It seems that some youths have embraced the Hip Hop 


183 Mary Clark Moschella. Ethnography as a Pastoral Practice: an Introduction. (Cleveland, 
Ohio.: Pilgrim Press, 2008), 244. 

184 Stephen D. Brookfield, Developing Critical Thinkers: Challenging Adults to Explore 
Alternative Ways of Thinking and Acting (Jossey-Bass Higher Education Series) (San Francisco, CA: 
Jossey-Bass, 1987), 1. 
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culture without questioning the culture. In the demonstration project I will examine 
closely the theology of Hip Hop. Then I will be able to understand whether or not it is 
having an adverse influence on the spiritual growth of our Christian youth, thereby 
resulting in spiritual atrophy. 

In the following chapter I will present a brief history of Hip Hop, its founding 
fathers, and its evolution from the post-industrial era into the post-modern era, as well as. 
Also, the influences of key artists in pushing forward this culture. Secondly, I will offer a 
discussion on Hip Hop culture’s theology to discover what is driving the spiritual aspect 
of this culture. This will include exploring thoroughly the fifth element “knowledge or 
“knowledge of self.” Thirdly, I will explore understanding of the Christian theology and 
its teaching on discipleship. With a qualitative analysis on this issue, I can gain a better 
understand of the youth perspective on this topic. 
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Chapter 2 

PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS TO THE CHALLENGE 


As Assistant Pastor at Zion Church of the Truth in Canarsie, Brooklyn, and 
having worked with Christian teenagers from ages 15-19 for 16 years, I 
have noticed that they are being influenced by the Hip Hop culture which 
at times can be antithetical to the Christian message. “..We must 
acknowledge that when not at its best, rap music provides a celebration of 
radical individualism and nihilism over against community and hope.” 185 
If this issue is not addressed, these teenagers will be incapable of maturing 
as Christians. This demonstration project will develop a spiritual 
formation process that will help them to become disciples for Christ. 


I selected this topic out of concern for the youth and from personal experience. I 
remember back in 1999, my senior year in college, I turned off the radio. I noticed that 
the radio was playing the same music and artist repeatedly, which made radio listening 
boring. However, I still listened to the music that I did own. The last non-sacred music I 
bought was Whitney Houston’s “My Love is Your Love,” and Lauryn Hill’s, “The 
Miseducation of Lauryn Hill,” both released in 1998. The summer after graduating from 
college, I remember attending several concerts. I went to both the New Edition reunion 
concert, and Whitney Houston at Radio City Music Hall, and at the end of the summer, I 
went to a Lauryn Hill concert at Jones Beach. Lauryn Hills opening acts were Slick Rick 
and Doogie Fresh. I had a fantastic time at all three shows. But as I sat at the Lauryn Hill 
concert, I heard a voice say, “you know this is your last one.” On that day I knew 


185 Anthony B. Pinn Noise and Spirit: The Religions and Spiritual Sensibilities of Rap Music. 
(New York: New York University Press, 2003), 14. 
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something was going to change. However, I did not throw out my music until the summer 
of 2002. For three years I left my CDs on the shelves, for nostalgia’s sake. 

I later realized that God was working in me so that God’s plan can be fulfilled in 
my life. Part of God’s plan for me was for me to draw near. So I threw out all of my 
secular music. I later realized that the music I was listening to was affecting my spiritual 
growth. It was keeping me from drawing closer to God because the pop culture had a 
great influence on how I perceived reality. That is why I feel that it is important to know 
why Hip Hop has such a strong hold on so many youths and how it is influencing their 
reality. Hip Hop is seen as a culture and that culture has a religious element. So, as a 
believer in Christ Jesus, I feel that it is important to examine the doctrine of the religion 
of Hip Hop if the church is entertaining mixing the two cultures, Christianity and Hip 
Hop. Therefore, Hip Hop theology must be examined and understood. 

As a child I used to watch a show called Video Music Box, which was shown on 
channel 31. This was before cable, when you had to position the antenna the right way to 
get good reception for local channels. I would watch this music program because that is 
where I learned of the latest rap songs. I remember seeing KRS-One, Kool Moe Dee, LL 
Cool J, Salt-N- Pepa, Kid-N- Play, Eric B and Rakim, D-Nice, Heavy D, Public Enemy, 
Doogie Fresh, The Fat Boys, Slick Rick, Rob Base, NWA, Wu Tang Clan, Queen Latifah, 
Me Lyte and many more. I knew the dance, the lyrics, and the language. After all, in my 
neighborhood, the words we spoke as children was picked up from rap music, in various 
degrees. Even though I grew up in the church, I was aware of Hip Hop. To fit in you had 
to be in the know. However, it was not until I got older that I started to analyze what I 
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was listening to. For the past few years a lot has changed in Hip Hop. It is now very 
commercial. So I believe it is important to examine the nonns in Hip Hop in order to 
understand the changes in the Hip Hop culture in post-industrialism and post-modernism. 
I can appreciate a young person’s needing to belong; I have experienced that need. 
Nonetheless, at some point I had to transition out of my former life. Of course at that time 
I did not realize how much this culture influenced my thought. I could not understand 
why God needed me to give this up, to become his disciple. 

The “Hip Hop culture emerged as a source of alternative identity formation and 
social status for youth in a community whose older local support institutions had been all 
but demolished along with large sectors of its built environment.” 186 In the post-industrial 
era many large inner cities were facing poverty. The frustration of those who lived in the 
inner city was expressed through various rap songs like the “Message” by Grandmaster 
Flash. In this song he highlighted the poor living conditions, the low employment rate, 
lack of good education, drugs and gang violence that plagued the inner city in the post¬ 
industrial era. He expressed his frustration by repeating: 

“Don’t push me cause I'm close to the edge 
I'm trying not to lose my head, ah huh-huh-huh 
It’s like a jungle sometimes it makes me wonder 
How I keep from going under 
It’s like a jungle sometimes it makes me wonder 
How I keep from going under.” 187 


186 Tricia Rose, “A Style Nobody Can Deal With: Politics, Style and the Postindustrial City in Hip 
Hop,” Tricia Rose and Andrew Ross, eds., Microphone Fiends: Youth Music and Youth Culture (New York: 
Routledge, 1994), 78. 

187 Grandmaster Flash and the Furious Five, The Message (Sugar Hill Records, 1982). 
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One of the things that was appealing about rap music is that it shed light on the realities 
of living in the inner cities of America. It was a way for those who were marginalized to 
bring to the forefront their concerns about how the various institutions—like housing, 
education, and law enforcement—have failed those who lived in the inner-city or ghetto. 
Through this genre the youth created their own identity as separate from the mainstream 
culture. So the Hip Hop culture was fonnulated. It took on many different voices. Since 
its beginning in the Bronx, New York, Hip Hop has gone from the East Coast to the West 
Coast of America and several other parts of the world. However, like many cultures, Hip 
Hop has evolved. Through the years, as rap music became more popular and more 
commercial, its image and purpose have changed. In this post-modem era, Hip Hop 
identity seems to have become more self-focused, and less focus on social injustice. 

Is this a trait of the postmodern era? “Postmodernism is characterized as less 
geometric, less functional, less austere, more playful and more willing to include 
elements from diverse times and culture.” 188 1 propose that today’s Hip Hop culture 
includes elements of multiple faiths and philosophies. Hip Hop is less austere, not 
traditional, or not geometric. A young person in today’s society may find Hip Hop 
unconventional ways appealing. It can be argued that Hip Hop is the complete opposite of 
the Christian culture, which can be seen as restrictive, traditional and geometric. 

However, a young Christian who is growing up in this postmodern era has to find a way 
to reconcile their faith with the influences that Hip Hop presents. Hip hop is everywhere 
and a young Christian has to understand that their environment will affect their faith. The 

188 Christoph Behrends, How to Conceptualise a Postmodern Understanding of Identity in 
Relation To (West Monroe, LA: GRIN Verlag, 2008), 4. 
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young Christian has to understand that to become a disciple for Christ will require 


spiritual growth. Therefore, they must evaluate the things that are leading their spirit. 

To altar the spiritual affect that Hip Hop has on youth, I believe they need to be 
educated on how to think critically. The hope is that a teenager can exam the Hip Hop 
culture and ask the critical questions that will help them to figure out whether or not a 
person can faithfully be part of the Hip Hop culture and the Christian culture or faith. To 
think critically, they must first be given a history lesson on the origin and purpose for the 
creation of Hip Hop. 

Hip Hop is rooted in many West African religious practices. 

These roots can traced back more specifically to two West African 
geographical and cultural zones: the coastal forest belt culture like Ga, 

Ewe, Fon, and Yoruba of modem Ghana, Togo, Benin, and Nigeria; and 
the Sahelian cultures of the Manding, Wolof, and Peul of Modern 
Senegal, Gambia, Guinea, Mali, and Burkina Faso. 189 

These cultures have influenced and cultivated what is known as Hip Hop. The dance in 
the Hip Hop culture celebrates what is known as possession dances from the coastal 
forest belt. In the book, God In The Detail, states that “one of the primary religious 
complexes in the coastal forest belt is that of possession dances, sacred ceremonies in 
which drum ensembles and singers supply beat-driven polyrhythmic music and the 
initiates dance themselves into ecstatic trance states in which the gods take possession of 
their bodies.” 190 Why is it important for the youth to know the origin of this culture? I 
feel that they should know for two reasons: one to realize that it is more than just music, 


189 Eric M. Mazur and Kate McCarthy, eds., God in the Details: American Religion in Popular 
Culture, 2 nd Edition, (London and New York : Routledge, 2011), 295. 

190 Mazur and McCarthy, eds., 295. 
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and two, to know the religious aspects of culture. I feel that part of spiritual growth is 
having a critical understanding of your surroundings and discovering whether or not they 
are negatively hindering or positively moving you toward Christ. 

Alongside an historical understanding, I feel that they must have an understanding 
of scripture and the work of the Holy Spirit in transfonning mind, body, and soul. For the 
purpose of this project I will use the definition of sanctification as “the process of being 
made holy resulting in a changed life-style for the believer.” 191 Since Hip Hop is a life¬ 
style and Christianity is a life-style, can the two mix? The Bible speaks out against the 
worship of idols. In Acts 17: 16-34, Paul went to Athens and was distressed to see that the 
city was full of idols (v. 16). He spoke in the the synagogue and debated against 
philosophers about these idols and the worship that was given unto them. In his letters to 
the Corinthians, Paul was constantly addressing the need to separate from the cultural 
norms in Corinth that were based in idolatry. He makes his readers aware that they cannot 
sit at both the table for the demons and for the Lord, they had to choose (1 Cor 10:21, 
NRSV). The same questions that Paul raised concerning idols and idolatry is relevant, 
today. 

So, a young believer who is impressed by Hip Hop and is trying to grow in faith 
will have to ask themselves, “ Can I be faithful to God and Hip Hop?” Can I serve two 
masters? The expectation of this project is to aid the youth in the development of their 
faith and to help them become more engaged in and conscious of their surroundings. The 
hope is that they will move forward to embrace more of the Christian life-style and faith. 

191 Trent C. Butler, Ph. D. General Ed. Holman Bible Dictionary. ( Nashiville, TN: Holman Bible), 

1230. 
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Chapter 3 

PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 

Goal 1 : To raise the congregation’s awareness of the philosophy and religions in the Hip 
Hop culture. 

Strategy 1: We will have a panel discussion with various representatives of those 
who are lecturers, teachers, clergy, or others who know the topic of Hip Hop. 

Strategy 2: We will give the congregation a package outlining the trends in Hip 
Hop through the decades. 

Strategy 3: I will have a series of sennons for two or three Sundays on the topic 
of Hip Hop and the Bible. 

Evaluation: The site team and I will assess what the youths have learned by 
giving them a questionnaire. A preliminary questionnaire will be given before the panel 
discussion and another after. We expect about 70% of the youths to participate. 

Goal 2 : To do an ethnography on 10-13 youths at the church between the ages of 15 and 
19 who are first- and second-generation Haitian-American. 

Strategy l:We will develop a handout that will explain the project to the parents 
and children in detail, so that I can obtain permission from both. 

Strategy 2: We will develop the survey by using the developmental puzzles 
method which will require the formulation of qualitative questions for the interviews. 
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Strategy 2: We will analyze the data and create a report that will help in 
structuring the workshops on discipleship. 

Evaluation: We expect an 80% participation for the interviews. In the end, we 
want them to be excited about structuring their stories as Christian Haitian- 
Americans. 

Goal 3 : To conduct a workshop that will encourage development of discipleship for 
youths who are growing up in multiple cultures. 

Strategy 1: Use the information that was gained from the panel discussion, the 
interviews, and the research to structure the workshop. 

Strategy 2: Create a comparative pamphlet that represents what discipleship 
looks like from the point of view of the church, the Haitian community, and Hip Hop 
(Holy Hip Hop). The intention is to foster a critical analysis of the information. 

Strategy 3: In the workshop they will be allowed to use the pamphlet and discuss 
their thoughts on these categories. 

Evaluation: We will assess their understanding of what it means to be a disciple 
for Christ in today’s society through their stories. 

Some materials from the panel discussions and workshop will be posted online. 
This is to encourage discussion and to aid in keeping the infonnation fresh in their minds. 
However, the ethnography questionnaire and results will not be posted or discussed 
online. 
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Chapter 4 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Goal 1: 

A. Historical Research and Analysis 

What are the historical periods that exist in the philosophical and religious teachings in 
the Hip Hop culture? What have been the turning points? What influence have these 
teachings had on Christian youth? 

B. Social/Political/Economic (Ethical) Analysis and Research 

What are the structures in Hip Hop that contribute to this challenge or problem that youth 
have in being disciples for Christ? What trends are apparent in the Hip Hop culture that 
are antithetical to the Christian doctrine on discipleship? What will happen if nothing 
changes in the way young Christians embrace that culture? 

Goal 2: 

C. Immigration 

In what way are young Haitian-Americans affected by growing up in the American 
culture? What is it about the Haitian Christian experience they are rejecting? What is it 
about the Hip Hop culture that young Haitian-Americans find attractive? 

Goals 3 and 4: 

D. Biblical Research and Analysis 
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How do young Christians understand the Biblical theme of discipleship? What can new 
biblical scholarship offer to shed light on the merging of the Hip Hop culture and 
Christianity? 

E. Theological Research and Analysis 

What new theological insights have I discovered that would guide or illuminate my 
project? How has hip hop challenged the approach to doing theology? What theological 
school or theological voices can I find that would be more helpful as I look at the Hip 
Hop culture? 
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Chapter 5 
EVALUATION 


I will be using a qualitative approach to evaluate the the goals. I will use 
questionnaires, interviews, surveys, observations and testimonials. A survey will be given 
in the beginning to assess the youths knowledge of the topic before the panel discussion. 
A second survey will be given after the workshop to assess what they have learned. The 
site team will know whether the goal has been met through the feedback that we get after 
the panel discussion and the workshop. 

At the end of the project the site team will know if the project was successful if 
the youths are able to give a more detailed answers on the follow-up survey. If the youths 
give a more thoughtful response that shows they are processing the infonnation they have 
been given. Another criterion will be, if they are able to articulate what it means to be a 
Christian Haitian-American, while being influenced by the Hip Hop culture. At the end 
of this project we hope to see an excitement in them that will induce them to continue 
seeking how to be a disciple for Christ in their social context in conjunction with the 
Biblical text. 

I believe that spiritual change happens when a seed is planted. The word of God is 
that seed. That seed will grow if we can teach them how to cultivate and protect that seed. 
That is why I believe that having an understanding of your environment is important. 
What we are looking for is to create in six to nine months a spark that can become a fire, 
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a spark that will give them a desire to seek and to continue learning so they can avoid 
spiritual atrophy. I believe that in 6 to 9 month a lot of knowledge can be acquired. In six 
to nine months another brick can be laid on their spiritual foundation. In six to nine 
months they can come to know God even more. 
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Chapter 6 

MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


The Process 

The members of the Site Team have dedicated substantial time and energy in 
joining me in the process of competency assessment. All the Site Team members 
involved are from Brooklyn, NY. They were Christina Adrien, Alain Balan, Alix Balan, 
Fabiola Felix, Sherley Jeanty, Ingrid Julmice, Emmanuel Lachaud, and Lance Lubin. 

At the June 10, 2011, meeting I informed the Site Team members of the 
assessment process. Each member was responsible for two categories. Emmanuel 
Lachaud agreed to collect and summarize the assessments. 

There was a great deal of feedback via email. Each member of the Site Team was 
privy to the thoughts of the others by creating an email thread. Emmanuel Lachaud 
collected and summarized all the data. I remained in contact through this thread and 
remain in written conversation with the Site Team. 

A summary of the Site Team’s and my assessments of ministerial competencies 

follow. 

The Assessments 

As Theologian - Pastor Adrien expresses a great knowledge of the text and its meaning. 
Her teaching goes beyond the surface. She goes in depth to describe the text. She is fully 
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capable of explaining the text in laymen’s terms. Through the years her knowledge has 
definitely developed. She exemplifies this in many sermons where she has left the 
congregation with a better and profound understanding of the text. Her capabilities 
extend beyond explanation because she is exceptional at bringing the message into the 
contemporary world. The Candidate desires to continue to grow theologically and 
maintain profession vitality. 

As Preacher/ Interpreter of Sacred Text - Her thoughts are well organized with a strong 
delivery with the ability to break down the text for all to understand. Her message is Holy 
Ghost inspired. The message that she delivers challenges us spiritually and mentally 
because she is able to relate the sacred text to many contemporary situations. She 
challenges our relationship with God. Also challenges us to love and respect one another 
as brothers and sister in Christ. Her sermons are always biblically sound. She is an 
excellent preacher/interpreter of text who delivers the word of God to strengthen us as the 
people of God. The candidate wants to develop a more diverse style. 

As Worship Leader - Whenever called upon, Pastor Adrien’s ability to lead in worship 
during services is effective. Pastor uses her position to consistently remind the 
congregation of the purpose and results of worship, namely exalting Christ for all that He 
is. She makes sure that people’s worship is fruitful, mainly by leading by example. For 
example, Pastor Adrien took an opportunity to go away from the traditional sennon, 
giving for three weeks and instead dedicated that time to teaching the congregation about 
the implications of proper worship. As a result, a challenge to worship properly and to 
observe our motivations for worship was issued to every congregant. This example 
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illustrates her ability to lead in worship in teaching and by her own example. The 
candidate desires to provide opportunities for the congregational participation in the 
ceremony. 

As Prophet - She displays several qualities of an agent of change and one who fore-tells 
the truth. She consistently urges for social change within contemporary society through 
the usage of the Word. Also, she is willing to embrace the risks of creating change in 
favor of correctly teaching the congregation and giving them the necessary tools needed 
to understand the Word in a social and cultural context. Pastor Adrien strives to educate 
and mold the congregation’s minds into understanding how to deal with contemporary 
issues with a Christian mindset. The candidate will continue to develop into an agent for 
change. 

As Leader - She is a leader who leads by example. Pastor Adrien carries herself with 
integrity and humility. She shows humility in being ready to serve the people of God 
which allows her to be lowly in her position so that she can lead us in the ways of the 
Lord. She is aware of the spiritual level of her congregation and is always mindful of the 
ones that are weak in the faith. She is continually ready to encourage those around her to 
use their talents for the Lord. She helps us discover our strengths while challenging our 
weakness. As a leader, she is willing to share her best of times as well as her worst of 
times, which helps us feel connected to her. She is very creative and has such an 
imagination. This candidate encourages others to think big and do big because God is 
limitless. 
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As Religious Educator - Pastor Adrien displays the ability to use the religious education 
that she has acquired to aid in the continual education of others. She believes strongly in 
education and that everyone should try their best to obtain education in anything that will 
help them excel in life. She does not hoard the things she leams for herself. Pastor Adrien 
always shares infonnation of things she has learned and read about. She also is open to 
dialogue and properly discussing information with other people. She is well organized 
and prepared when it comes to teaching and likes to get those she is teaching involved in 
the learning process, which among her students has proven to be an effective way to 
leam. Candidate will continue to teach us in creative, effective ways and the more she 
learns the more she will share with those she teaches. 

As Counselor - Pastor Adrien exemplifies the ideals of a good counselor throughout her 
ministry. She is approachable by anyone and allows them to come to her for guidance or 
advice. Secondly, she is able to communicate well with people of many different 
backgrounds and diagnoses her advice according to their needs. Finally, she is able to 
challenge a person to reach their true potential and exceed limits. From our own 
experience, we have been able to approach her continuously, knowing that she will 
challenge us to grow and understand things we did not before. Therefore, she will 
continue to excel as a counselor. This candidate desires to develop a database of referral 
in recognition of her limits as a counselor. 

As Pastor - Pastor Adrien over the years, has become highly satisfactory in her pastoral 
ministry. She is a good shepherd that lives according to the truth of scripture, rather than 
the standard of society. She takes steps in her faith by giving her time to others in comfort 
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and words of encouragement. She relates well with people of all ages and interests in her 
congregation. By this means, she welcomes newcomers and she is very involved in 
teaching and nurturing them. She encourages us to pray and trains us to see beyond our 
needs and to see those of our community. She displays high appeal of what a pastor 
should be in demonstrations and in knowledge. We strongly believe that she will continue 
to excel at being a good shepherd for the people. She is a very good model of what many 
pastors should be. The candidate needs to pay attention to lack of contact with inactive 
members and seek to have more con tact. 

As Spiritual Leader - Pastor Adrien is an excellent spiritual leader because she lives what 
she teaches. Her appearance, behavior, and attitude define who she is as a spiritual leader. 
She doesn’t deviate and is always clear on what ground she stands on. She continues to 
grow and develop as she gets older. As a leader that is a good trait because we are able to 
follow the good examples that she set for us. Pastor Adrien displays fortitude in spiritual 
growth and continues to aid and guide others with her personal experiences. There is 
comfort in knowing that her guidance is not for show but that she lives by the truth, 
which makes it easy for others to seek counseling from her. She is not afraid to tell you 
the truth even if it hurts and to me that makes a great spiritual leader because she is not 
only concerned with her growth but with the growth of those around her. The candidate 
pays attention to having a regular time for spiritual refreshment and renewal or rest. 

As Ecumenist - Pastor Peggy Adrien encourages dialogue with and knowledge and 
appreciation for Christians within other denominations. She emphasizes teaching of the 
tenets of the faith that are common among believers while remaining true to her own 
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convictions. Within the context of fostering understanding of other faiths, Pastor Peggy 
includes discussion of other faith’s doctrines in order to foster the ability to dialogue with 
followers of other faiths. Actual dialogue with believers of others faiths can be 
developed in the future. 

As Witness/ Evangelist - Pastor Adrien does not do much witnessing as far as 
evangelizing. Evangelism is something she has always said she was not gifted with. So 
she would not go out in the streets preaching the Gospel to strangers. She does not pass 
out tracts or preach on street corners. However, if ever approached by someone in need of 
witnessing and asking questions and needing answers, she would witness to that person 
and share her faith to help that individual. However, as far as going more public, this 
would be something the candidate would have to develop at some point in her life if she 
ever feels the call to do so. 

As Administrator - Pastor Adrien always sets goals and puts them into action. She creates 
a step-by-step plan to properly execute each plan. She does this with organization and 
processes all parts thoroughly in her mind. When planning an event in the church or that 
involves her ministry she will also involve others who are interested. She will work with 
everyone and use their skills to complete the project. She works well with others and 
always tries to involve other people with their talent and skill to complete a project. She 
displays the qualities of an exceptional leader: the ability to coordinate, delegate and 
work alongside others to complete a project. She is very efficient and organized. The 
candidate will continue to be an effective administrator 
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As Professional - Pastor Adrien always demonstrates professionalism. If there is one 
characteristic she holds it is professionalism. It shows in her appearance - always 
dressed for the occasion and looking professional for a “just in case” moment. She takes 
her ministry seriously and puts everything into delivering a sennon or when counseling 
the congregation. She respects time and is reliable in knowing that if she says she is 
going to do something she will do it. If she cannot do it, she will say that she is unable. 
She is professional as she counsels the congregation in that there is no favoring and she 
listens to all sides, thinks about it and gives an honest observation, thought, and advice. 
The candidate will continue to hone her skills as a professional. 

Thanks to the Site Team for their assessment. 

Competencies Chosen for Development 

I. As ECUMENIST: To engage in conversation with believers of others faiths. To learn 
through study about other faiths so that I can have a better understanding of their 
theology. 

Strategies: 

A. Engage in studying religion, perhaps audit a religion class. 

B. Look for a multi-faith conference. 

Evaluation: 

If I am able to have more than a superficial conversation about other religion, and 
if I am able to appreciate religions without making comparison to mine, that will tell me 
that I was engaged in learning. 
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II. As EVANGELIST/WITNESSING: To get over my lackluster attitude toward 
evangelism. 

Strategies: 

A. Find an evangelical style that I am comfortable with and do it. 

B. Research evangelism to change my perception of evangelism. 

Evaluation: 

If I find an evangelical method that I can continuously use. 
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Appendix 1 
Timeline 


Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

February 2012 

Proposal Approval 

Print out 2 copies 
with spiral binding 

Peggy 

February 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Copy of Approved 
Demo Project 
Proposal 

Peggy 

February 2012 

Research Question 

1 

Research at library 
online and writing 

Peggy, Emmanuel 

March 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Feedback for 
research question 1 

Advisor, Peggy 

March 2012 

Research Question 

2 

Research at library/ 
online and writing 

Peggy 

March 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Feedback for 
research question 2 

Advisor, Peggy 

March 2012 

Site Team Meeting 

In person to plan 
the workshops 

Peggy 

April 2012 

Research Question 

3 

Research at library/ 
online and writing 

Peggy 

April 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Feedback for 
research question 1 

Advisor, Peggy 

April 2012 

Report on Site 

Team meetings/ 
Progress 

Via email 

Fabiola, Site Team 

April 2012 

Preparation for the 
Panel Discussion 

Venue, contact 
speakers 

Site Team, Peggy 

April 2012 

Creating Surveys 
and Questionnaire 

Developing 

questions 

Peggy, Advisor, 
Ingrid 
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Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

May 2012 

Site Team Meeting 

Plan activities and 
create the pamphlet 
for the workshops. 

Site Team, Peggy 

May 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Additional insight 
for the workshop 

Peggy, Advisor, 
Ingrid 

May 2012 

Create Blog 

Internet 

Peggy 

May 2012 
week 2 

Goal 1: Raising 
Awareness/ Panel 
Discussion 

Raising awareness 
and survey 

Peggy, Site Team 

Week 3 

Goal 2: Begin 
Ethnography of 
10-13 participants 

Hear their stories 

Peggy, Ingrid, 

Fabiola 

May 2012 

Blog/ Facebook 

Online discussion 

Christina 

July 2012 

Goal 3: Two day 
work shop 

Finalize the 
creation of the 
pamphlet, and 
workshop activity 

Site Team, Peggy 

July 2012 

Goal 3: Two-day 
Workshop 

Using the pamphlet 
that was created 

Site Team, Peggy 

July 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

General report on 
the workshops 

Peggy 

July 2012 

Writing 

Final assessment/ 
evaluations 

Peggy 

July 2012 

Ministerial 

Competences 

Look for 

conference or 
workshops for self- 
improvement. 

Site Team 

August 2012 

Continue Writing 
Dissertation 

Continuing reading 

Peggy 

August 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Additional thought 

Peggy, Advisor 
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Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

August 2012 

Writing for 
Ministerial 
Competencies 

Self- reflection 

Peggy 

September 2012 

Site Team Meeting 

Appreciation 

reception 

Peggy 

September 2012 

Meet with Advisor 

Final reflection on 
dissertation 

Peggy 

October 2012 

Dissertation 

Proposal 

Completed- 1 Draft 

Time management 

Peggy 

November 2012 

Re-write 

To editor 

Peggy, the editor 

December 2012/ 
January 2013 

Re-write 

Implement the 
editor’s suggestion 

Peggy 

February 2013 

Hand In Final 
Dissertation to 

NYTS 

Print out 

Peggy 

February 2013 

Prepare for 
Presentation 

Time it for 30 

minutes 

Peggy 

March or April 

2013 

Presentation of 
Demonstration 
Project 

Laptop 

Peggy 

May 2013 

Graduation 

A Hallelujah Shout 

God, Myself, my 
Advisor, The Site 
Team, NYTS and 
Family 
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Appendix 2 
Budget 


Description 

Price 


Voice recorder 

$70.00 


1 Box of paper 

$40.00 


Travel -local 

$40.00 


Travel -out of city 

$300.00 

gas and tolls 

Lodging/meals 

$700.00 

if needed 

Office Supplies/ink 

$100.00 

full year supply 

Printing 

$50.00 


Editor 

$250.00 


Laptop maintenance 

$150.00 

if needed 

Hotel stay to finish paper 

$1,000.00 

5 nights, if needed, plus food 

Car maintenance 

$400.00 

if traveling often 

Books 

$300.00 


Panel discussion packages 

$200.00 

ilders, and copied material (i.e questionnain 

Refreshments for 2 
workshops 

$275.00 

Subway sandwich platter, cookies, soda 

Venue for workshop 

$400.00 

[f we decide to move it outside of the churcl 

Website 

$0.00 


Speaker compensation 

$2,000.00 

4 to 5 local speakers 




Estimate 

$6,275.00 



Site Team will be in charge of coming up with fundraising ideas. Will accept donations. 
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Youth/Adolescent Development Online News Articles 

Bruce Bower, Teen Brains on Trial: The Science of Neural Development Tangles with the 

Juvenile Death Penalty, SCIENCE NEWS, May 8, 2004, http://www.phschool.com/ 

science/science_news/articles/teen_brains_trial.html (last visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* A good overview of the science involved and its application to the juvenile death 
penalty. 

* “‘Our objection to the juvenile death penalty is rooted in the fact that adolescents' 
brains function in fundamentally different ways than adults’ brains do,’ says David 
Fassler, a psychiatrist at the University of Vermont in Burlington and a leader of 
the effort to infuse capital-crime laws with brain science. 

Age-related brain differences pack a real-world wallop, in his view. ‘From a 
biological perspective,’ Fassler asserts, ‘an anxious adolescent with a gun in a 
convenience store is more likely to perceive a threat and pull the trigger than is an 
anxious adult with a gun in the same store.’” (1) 

Claudia Wallis, What Makes Teens Tick? TIME, May 10, 2004, http://www.time.com/ 

time/magazine/article/0,9171,994126,00.html (last visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* Discusses the new technology, processes, and findings relating to brain 
development (as of 2004). Cites many of the leading brain researchers in the 
field. 
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* “The very last part of the brain to be pruned and shaped to its adult dimensions is 
the prefrontal cortex, home of the so-called executive functions—planning, setting 
priorities, organizing thoughts, suppressing impulses, weighing the consequences 
of one’s actions. In other words, the final part of the brain to grow up is the part 
capable of deciding, I’ll finish my homework and take out the garbage, and then 
I'll IM my friends about seeing a movie.” (4) 

Jeffrey Rosen, The Brain on the Stand, N.Y. TIMES, March 11, 2007, http:// 
www.nytimes.com/2007/03/ll/magazine/HNeurolaw.t.html (last visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* Discusses the use of neuroscience in criminal law generally and explores debate 
over the relevance of neuroscience to law. Includes interviews with a lot of the 
experts who are at the forefront of brain science as it applies to juvenile justice. 
Pages 3-4 of Section III include discussion of psychologist Ruben Gur’s expert 
testimony and the use of “neurolaw” in Roper. 

Joline Krueger, Brain Science Offers Insight to Teen Crime, ALBUQUERQUE TRIB., 
December 8, 2006, http://www.abqtrib.com/news/2006/dec/08/brain-science-offers- 
insight-teen-crime/ (last visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* Brief article discussing brain development and question of why adolescents act 
without thinking. “Cerebral construction is not complete until around ages 20 to 
25, most scientists agree. The frontal lobe is one of the last areas of the brain to 
develop. In the adolescent brain, it's barely firing at all. Without the frontal lobe 
on board, it becomes physiologically harder for a teen to completely understand 
the future consequences of his or her emotional or impulsive actions, scientists 
contend.” 

Lee Bowman, New Research Shows Differences in Teen Brains, Scripps Howard, May 
11, 2004, http://www.deathpenaltyinfo.org/new-research-shows-stark-differences-teen- 
brains (last visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* Explains how while teens’ bodies may be fully developed, their brains are 
nowhere near full maturity, especially in the areas related to culpability. 

* “Deborah Yurgelun-Todd of Harvard Medical School and McLean Hospital in 
Boston has studied how teenagers and adults respond differently to the same 
images. Shown a set of photos of people's faces contorted in fear, adults named 
the right emotion, but teens seldom did, often saying the person was angry. ... 
Adults used both the advanced prefrontal cortex and the more basic amygdala to 
evaluate what they had seen; younger teens relied entirely on the amygdala, while 
older teens (top age in the group was 17) showed a progressive shift toward using 
the frontal area of the brain. ‘Just because teens are physically mature, they may 
not appreciate the consequences or weigh information the same way as adults 
do,’ Yurgelun-Todd said. ‘Good judgment is learned, but you can't learn it if you 
don’t have the necessary hardware.’” 
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Ruben C. Gur, Brain Maturation and the Execution of Juveniles, THE PENN. 

GAZETTE, January/February 2005. 

* Article written by a psychiatrist describing the use of brain research in advocating 
against imposition of the death penalty on older adolescents. 

* “The evidence now is strong that the brain does not cease to mature until the early 
20s in those relevant parts that govern impulsivity, judgment, planning for the 
future, foresight of consequences, and other characteristics that make people 
morally culpable. Therefore, from the perspective of neural development, 
someone under 20 should be considered to have an underdeveloped brain. 
Additionally, since brain development in the relevant areas goes in phases that 
vary in rate and is usually not complete before the early to mid-20s, there is no 
way to state with any scientific reliability that an individual 17-year-old has a 
fully matured brain (and should be eligible for the most severe punishment), no 
matter how many otherwise accurate tests and measures might be applied to him 
at the time of his trial for capital murder.” (*4) 

Stephanie Chen, States Rethink ‘Adult Time for Adult Crime’, CNN, January 15, 2010, 
http://www.cnn.com/2010/CRIME/01/15/connecticut.juvenile.ages/index.html (last 
visited Apr. 22, 2010). 

* Discusses state efforts to raise age of automatic adult court jurisdiction, focusing 
on Connecticut, which changed age from 16 to 17. Also quotes psychologist 
Laurence Steinberg comparing the teenage brain to “a car with a good accelerator 
but a weak brake.” 

Youth/Adolescent Development Academic Articles 

Barry Feld, A Slower Form of Death, 22 NOTRE DAME J.L. ETHICS & PUB. POL’Y 9 
2008. 

* Argues that the diminished responsibility rationale in Roper should be extended 
by state legislatures to recognize youthfulness as a categorical mitigating factor in 
sentencing. 

* “Although states may hold youths accountable for the harms they cause, Roper 
explicitly limited the severity of the sentence a state could impose on them 
because of their diminished responsibility. Even after youths develop the nominal 
ability to distinguish right from wrong, their bad decisions lack the same degree 
of moral blameworthiness as those of adults and warrant less severe 
punishment.” (3) 

* “The court [in Roper] recognized that youths are more impulsive, seek exciting 
and dangerous experiences, and prefer immediate rewards to delayed 
gratification. They misperceive and miscalculate risks and discount the likelihood 
of bad consequences. They succumb to negative peer and adverse environmental 
influences. All of these normal characteristics increase their likelihood of causing 
devastating injuries to themselves and to others. Although they are just as capable 
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as adults of causing great harm, their immature judgment and lack of self-control 
reduces their culpability and warrants less-severe punishment.” (6) 

* “Roper’s diminished responsibility rationale provides a broader foundation to 
formally recognize youthfulness as a categorical mitigating factor in sentencing. 
Because adolescents lack the judgment, appreciation of consequences, and self- 
control of adults, they deserve shorter sentences when they cause the same harms. 
Adolescents’ personalities are in transition, and it is unjust and irrational to 
continue harshly punishing a fifty- or sixty-year-old person for the crime that an 
irresponsible child committed several decades earlier.” (10) 

Elizabeth Cauffman et. al., Age Differences in Affective Decision Making as Indexed by 

Performance on the Iowa Gambling Test, DEV. PSYCHOL., 193, 2010. 

* Study showing that adolescents perfonn more poorly than adults in decision¬ 
making tasks where affective processing is involved and respond differently to 
rewards. 

* “[Djecision making, which frequently precedes engaging in risk-taking behavior, 
indeed improves throughout adolescence and into young adulthood ... this 
improvement may be due not to cognitive maturation but to changes in affective 
processing. Whereas adolescents may attend more to the potential rewards of a 
risky decision than to the potential costs, adults tend to consider both, even 
weighing costs more than rewards. 

This higher level of approach behavior during adolescence coupled with the lesser 
inclination toward harm avoidance may help explain increased novelty-seeking in 
adolescence, which can lead to various types of risk taking, including 
experimentation with drugs, unprotected sex, and delinquent activity.” (206) 

Hillary Massey, 8 th Amendment and Juvenile Life Without Parole after Roper, 47 B. C. L. 

REV. 1083, 2006. 

* Argues for elimination or limitation of JLWOP based on proportionality review 
and diminished culpability of juveniles. 

* “The psychosocial research shows strong differences between adolescents and 
adults that implicate assessments of culpability. Researchers have identified four 
psychosocial factors that affect the way adolescents make decisions, including 
whether to commit a crime or an antisocial act: peer influence, attitude toward 
risk, future orientation, and capacity for self-management. In one study, 
adolescents on average scored significantly lower than adults on these factors and 
displayed less sophistication in decision making. Although individual levels of 
these factors are more predictive of antisocial decision making than chronological 
age alone, researchers found that the period between ages sixteen and nineteen is 
an important transition point in psychosocial development.” (1090) 
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Jeffrey Fagan, Juvenile Crime and Criminal Justice: Resolving Border Disputes, 18 
FUTURE OF CHILDREN 81 (2008). http://futureofchildren.org/futureofchildren/ 
publications/docs/18_02_05.pdf (last visited Apr. 30, 2010) 

* “Without exception the research evidence shows that policies promoting transfer 
of adolescents from juvenile to criminal court fail to deter crime among 
sanctioned juveniles and may even worsen public safety risks. The weight of 
empirical evidence strongly suggests that increasing the scope of transfer has no 
general deterrent effects on the incidence of serious juvenile crime or specific 
deterrent effects on the re-offending rates of transferred youth. In fact, compared 
with youth retained in juvenile court, youth prosecuted as adults had higher rates 
of rearrest for serious felony crimes such as robbery and assault. They were also 
rearrested more quickly and were more often returned to incarceration.” (105) 

Laurence Steinberg, Adolescent Development and Juvenile Justice, 16 ANN. REV. OF 
CLINICAL PSYCHOL. 47, 2008. 

* Excellent overview of adolescent development research. Outlines the 
implications of adolescent brain, cognitive, and psychosocial development on 
culpability, competence to stand trial, and impact of sanctions on adolescents. 

Laurence Steinberg, A Social Neuroscience Perspective on Adolescent Risk-taking, 28 
DEVELOPMENTAL REV. 78, 2008. 

* Summarizes brain development research and discusses why risk-taking behavior 
increases from childhood to adolescence and decreases from adolescence to 
adulthood. 

* “As a consequence of [neural transformations], relative to prepubertal individuals, 
adolescents who have gone through puberty are more inclined to take risks in 
order to gain rewards, an inclination that is exacerbated by the presence of peers. 
This increase in reward-seeking ... has its onset around the onset of puberty, and 
likely peaks sometime around age 15, after which it begins to decline. Behavioral 
manifestations of these changes are evident in a wide range of experimental and 
correlational studies using a diverse array of tasks and self-report instruments ... 
and are logically linked to well-documented structural and functional changes in 
the brain.” (92) 

Laurence Steinberg & Elizabeth Scott, Less Guilty By Reason of Adolescence: 
Developmental Immaturity, Diminished Responsibility, and the Juvenile Death Penalty, 

58 AMER. PSYCHOL. 1009 (2003). 

* Explains from a medical standpoint how adolescent brain development affects 
culpability 

* “In general, adolescents use a risk-reward calculus that places relatively less 
weight on risk, in relation to reward, than that used by adults.” (1012) 

* “The vast majority of adolescents who engage in criminal or delinquent behavior 
desist from crime as they mature.” (note 13, at 1015) 
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Margo Gardner & Laurence Steinberg, Peer Influence on Risk Taking, Risk Preference, 
and Risky Decision-Making in Adolescence and Adulthood: An Experimental Study, 41 
DEV. PSYCHOL. 625, 2005. 

* Study finding that exposure to peers during a risk taking task doubled the amount 
of risky behavior among mid-adolescents (with a mean age of 14), increased it by 
50 percent among college undergraduates (with a mean age of 19), and had no 
impact at all among young adults. 

* “[T]he presence of peers makes adolescents and youth, but not adults, more likely 
to take risks and more likely to make risky decisions.” (634) 

Press Release, National Institute on Alcohol Abuse and Alcoholism, Adolescent Brains 
Show Reduced Reward Anticipation, Feb. 25, 2004. http://www.nih.gov/news/pr/ 
feb2004/niaaa-25.htm_(last visited May 19, 2010) 

* Discusses how adolescents’ brains respond differently to incentives (risk/reward). 
Cites MRI study conducted on 12-17 year old and 22-28 year old subjects. 

* “Adolescents show less activity than adults in brain regions that motivate 
behavior to obtain rewards, according to results from the first magnetic resonance 
imaging (MRI) study to examine real-time adolescent response to incentives.” (1) 

Staci Gruber & Deborah Yurgelun-Todd, Neurobiology and the Law: A Role in Juvenile 
Justice? 3 OHIO ST. J. OF CRIM. L. 321, 2006. 

* Summarizes adolescent neurobiology research and argues that brain differences 
due to immature development, like brain differences due to disease, be taken into 
account injustice system. 

* “[Njeurobiological studies ... indicate that the cerebral cortex undergoes a 
dynamic course of metabolic maturation that persists at least until the age of 
eighteen. ... Younger, less cortically mature adolescents may be more at risk for 
engaging in impulsive behavior than their older peers for two reasons. First, their 
developing brains are more susceptible to the neurological effects of external 
influences such as peer pressure. Second, they may make poor decisions because 
they are cognitively less able to select behavioral strategies associated with self- 
regulation, judgment, and planning that would reduce the effects of environmental 
risk factors for engaging in such behaviors.” (330) 

* Steps for defense attorneys to take to understand a client’s state of mind and 
baseline levels of functioning are listed on p. 332. 
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Extended Sources Web Sites 
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Appendix B 

Hip Hop and The Church: Lets Talk About It Flyer 192 



Hip Hop and t/ie (jAu/'cAI 
Lets Talk About It. 



192 Google image for pictures. 
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A Discussion on Hip Hop 

Saturday, October 27, 2012 

Zion Church of the Truth Inc. 

8315 Flatlands Ave. Brooklyn, NY 11236 

B/w E.83 and E.84th Street 

Time: 5 pan to 8 pan 

Hosted by Pastor Peggy Adrien and Site Team Member 
Guest Speaker: Walter Hidalgo and The Ambassador 


• What is Hip Hop? 

• What are it’s Doctrines? 

• Should Church and Hip Hop Mix? 

• And Many More Questions Will be Answered 

Reception follow. 

718-241-8167 or churchofthetruth@yahoo.com 
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Appendix C 
Order of Event 


Hip Hop and the Church? Lets Talk About It. 

Presented by Pastor Peggy Adrien and Site Team 
Guest Speakers: The Ambassador and Walter Hidalgo 


Saturday, October 27, 2012 

Zion Church of the Truth 
Brooklyn, NY 


Order of Events 

1. Prayer and Introduction 

2. A brief history on DJing by Emmanuel Lachaud presented by Ingrid Julmice 

3. Presentation on Lyrics by Christina Adrien and Alix Balan 

4. A brief history on Graffiti by Lance Lubin and Christian Adrien 

5. A brief history on hip-hop dances- Sherley Jeanty and Alain Balan 

lOmin break 

1. A presentation on hip-hop fashion by Fabiola Felix and Maryjo Petithomme 

2. Walter Hidalgo (Hip Hop Spirituality) 

3. Q & A 

5 min stretch 

1. The Ambassador (Christian Hip Hop Artist) 

2. Q & A 

3. An overview of the the knowledge of self -Pastor Peggy Adrien 

4. Closing Remarks 

5. Prayer and Benediction 

Reception downstairs. 

Thank to everyone for your attendance. God Bless You. 
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Appendix D 

Goal 2: Ethnography Demographic Summary Table 4.1 193 



Teens 

(13-19) 

Twenty 

Year Olds 

(20-29) 

Thirty 

Year Old 

(30-39) 

Forty 

Year Old 

(40-49) 

Fifty 

Year Old 

(50-59) 

Participants 

13 

12 

5 

4 

4 

Gender 

5- Male 

6- Female 

3- Male 

9- Female 

2- Male 

3- Female 

1-Male 

3- Female 

4- Female 

Birthplace 

2- Haiti 

11-USA 

I- Haiti 

II- USA 

5- Haiti 

4- Haiti 

4- Haiti 

Years 

Living in 

the USA 

1- 6 to 10 y. 

I- llto 15y. 

II- All 

their life 

1- 6 to 10 y. 

1- 15 to 

20* 10-All 

their life 

1- 6 to 10 y. 

1- 11 to 15 

y. 1- 30 to 

40 y. 2- 15 
to 20 y. 

1- 1 to 5 y. 

1-11 to 15 

y. 1-21 

to 25 y. 

1-30 to 40 

y- 

1-21 to 25 

y. 3-30 
plus y. 

Decade 

Immigrated 

1- 1990s 

l-2000s 

2-2000s 

1- 1980s 

2- 1990s 

2-2000s 

2- 1980s 

l-1990s 

1-2000s 

3-1980s 

1-1990s 

Education 

in the USA 

13-HS 

I- HS 

II- College 

1-HS 

4- College 

1-HS 

1-VS 

1-College 

1-None 

1-HS 

3-college 

Children 

None 

None 

5-Yes 

4-Yes 

4- Yes 

Children 

Birthplace 



5-USA 

1-Haiti 

3-USA 

1-Haiti 

1- USA 

2- Both 

Future 

Residence 

0-Haiti 

7-USA 

4-SWCD 

2-DNK 

7- USA 

1- SWCD 

4- DNK 

2- USA 

3- DNK 

1-Haiti 

1- USA 

1-SWCD 

1- DNK 

1-USA 

1- SWCD 

2- DNK 


193 All interviews took place at Zion Church of the Truth from the months of June 2012 to August 
2012. A total of 38 people were interviewed; 17-males and 21-females. Y= years, HS = High School, VS 
=Vocational School, SWCD= Somewhere Completely Different, and DNK= Do Not Know. 
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2- Haitian 

2- Haitian 

3- Haitian 

4- Haitian 

2- Haitian 


9- Haitian 

7- Haitian 

2- Haitian 


2- Haitian 

Identity 

American 

American 

American 


American 


2- 

2-American 





American 

1-Neither 





Ethnography Demographic Summary Table 4.1 continues. 


* This individual lived outside of the United States of America for awhile, but was born 
in the United States. 
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Appendix E 

Demographic Summary form 


Date_ Location_ 

Interviewer_ Interviewee_ (first name only) 

• Gender:_Male_Female 

. Age:_12-14_15-19_20-29_30-39_40-49_50+ 

• Birthplace:_Haiti_U.S.A_Other :_ 

• How long have you lived in the United States of America? 

Years:_1-5_6-10_11-15_15-20_21-25_26-30_30+ 

• If immigrated, in which decade did you immigrate?_1970_1980_1990 

_2000_2010 

• Did you receive a formal education in the United States?_Yes_No 

(If Yes, ask following question) 

• Did you attend school (check all that is relevant): _High School_College 

_Graduate School 

• Do you have children?_Yes_No (If yes ask the following question) 

• Where were your children born?_in Haiti_in the United States 

_some in Haiti and some in the United States 

• In the future where would you like to reside?_in Haiti_in the U.S.A 

_some where completely different_I do not know 

• How would you describe yourself?_Haitian_Haitian-American_ 

American neither 
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Appendix F 
Interview Questions 


To the interviewee: 

I am going to ask you 4 questions about culture the American culture, the Haitian 
culture, the Hip Hop culture, and Christianity. I would like for you to share with me your 
experience or assessment of these culture as a Haitian immigrant or descendant of Haitian 
immigrants who is living in the United States of America. Please do not use anyones or 
yourself by theirs or your proper name, instead use pronouns. 

1. Tell me about what it is like living in the United States of America as an immigrant or 
as a descendant of immigrants? 

• What’s been positive? 

• What’s been negative? 

2. In the United States of America there is a culture known as Hip Hop. I would like to 
know your thoughts on or experience with the Hip Hop culture? 

• Tell me something positive 

• Tell me something negative 

3. As immigrants or children of immigrants we have a culture that we are raised in. So I 
would like to know, what do you think it means to be Haitian? 

• The best qualities 

• The worst qualities 

4. We have discuss, living in the united States as a Haitian immigrant or as a Haitian 
American. Also we explored your understanding of the Hip Hop culture. I would like 
to know how much influence does Christianity have in your view about the Haitian, 
American, and Hip Hop culture? 

Thank you for taking the time to talk to me and to share your story with me. 

Is there anything else that you would like to add to you narrative? 

Do you have any question? Once again, thank you for your time. 
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Appendix G 
Timeline 


Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

February 2012 

Proposal Approval 

Print out 2 copies 
with spiral binding 

Peggy 

February 2012 

Meet with Dr. Biney, 
Advisor 

Copy of Approved 
Demo Project 
Proposal 

Peggy 

February 2012 

Research Question 1 

Research at library 
online and writing 

Peggy, Emmanuel 

March 2012 

Submitted Question 
for Ethnography to 
Advisor 

Email 

Peggy 

March 2012 

Advisors Feedback 
to Ethnography 
Questions: Goal 2 

Email 

Br. Biney 

April 2012 

Research Question 2 

Research at library/ 
online and writing 

Peggy 

May 2012 

Feedback to 
Ethnography 

Email 

Br. Biney 

May 2012 

Research Question 3 

Research at library/ 
online and writing 

Peggy 

June 2012 

Submitted 

Preliminary Writings 
to Dr. Biney 

Email 

Peggy 

June 2012 

Begin Interviews for 
the Ethnography 

Office, Pen, forms, 
recorder 

Peggy, Fabiola 

August 2012 

Sent Updates to Dr. 
Biney 

Email 

Peggy 

August/ September 
2012 

Preparations for 
Discipleship 
Workshop: Goal 3 

Participants, 
workshop leaders 

Peggy, 4 members 
of Site Team 
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Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

September 2012 

Discipleship 

Workshop 

Assignments 

Site Team, Peggy 

September 2012 

Group Discussion: 
Goal 2 

Tables, projector, 

screen 

Peggy, 4 members 
of Site Team 

September/ 

October 

Weekly Meeting 
with Site Team for 
the Event 

Research 

Site Team 

October 2012 

Contact Dr. Biney 
about the Event 

Email 

Peggy 

October 2012 

week 4 

Goal 1: Raising 
Awareness/ Panel 
Discussion 

Guest Speaker, 
Gallery, Television, 
and a Laptop 

Peggy, Site Team 

November 2012 

Complete Writing 
on the 

Demonstration Part 
of the Project 

Laptop, 

Infonnation, 
gathered from the 
interviews, group 
discussions, 
workshop, and the 
event. 

Peggy 

November 2012 

Meeting at NYTS 

Train Fare 

Peggy, Dr. Lundy, 

Dr. Reseig, and 
classmates 

December 2012 

Send First 

Completed Draft to 
Dr. Biney 

Email 

Peggy 

January 2013 

Discussion of Paper 
with Dr. Biney 

In Person 

Peggy 

January 2013 

Paper Given to 

Editor 

Email 

Peggy 

January 2013 

Inserted Dr. Biney 
suggestions and 
Editors correction 

Laptop, 

Peggy 
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Date 

Task/ Activity 

Tools to Complete 
Task 

Person 

Responsible 

January 2013 

Sent Revised Draft 

To Dr. Biney 

Email 

Peggy 

January 2013 

Received Letters of 
Approval from Dr. 
Biney and Site Team 

Their computers 

Peggy 

February 2013 

Hand In Final 
Dissertation to 

NYTS 

Print out 

Peggy 

February/ March 
2013 

Prepare for 
Presentation 

Time it for 20 

minutes 

Peggy 

April 2013 

Presentation of 
Demonstration 

Project 

Laptop 

Peggy 

May 2013 

Graduation 

A Hallelujah Shout 

God, Myself, my 
Advisor, The Site 
Team, NYTS and 
Family 
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Appendix H 
Budget 


Description 

Price 


Voice recorder 

$65.00 


Transcriber 

$140.00 


Office Supplies/ink 

$115.91 

full year supply 

Printing/ Binding 

$130.00 


Editor 

$750.00 


Laptop maintenance 

$40.00 

Upgrade software 

Books 

$320.00 


Panel discussion packages 

$158.00 

folders, and copied material (i.e questionnaire) 

Refreshments Discipleship 
workshop 

$80.00 

Subway sandwich platter, cookies 

Speaker compensation 

$1,825.00 

4 to 5 local speakers 




Estimate 

$3,623.91 



The Refreshments for the workshop was provided by the church. This was only for the 
last day. 
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